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Different Skating Costumes. 

SKATING dresses should be made of thick, warm material, cut short 
and fitting close to the figure so as not to obstruct the full freedom of 
the limbs. ~ Corduroy, cloth, and velveteen, with fur trimming, are the 
materials chiefly used. The New York Fashion article in farper’s 
Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 3, contains elaborate descriptions of the latest 
styles of skating suits, some of which we proceed to illustrate. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Dark Gray Corpuroy wirn Fur Triuuic. 
Che upper skirt is looped on the side and trimmed with a bow. ‘The 
paletot is of black velvet with a fur border, and is finished with a black 
satin sash trimmed with fringe. Black velvet hat with lace ends. 

Fig. 2.--Hwuneartan Surt. The trowsers, short dress, and paletot 
are of black velveteen, trimmed with krimmer. ‘The trowsers are 
pleated and bound at the ankle. Round hat with black velvet revers, 
trimmed with an ostrich feather and velvet rosette. Gloves of Danish 
leather trimmed with fur. High boots with fur trimming. For mak- 
ing the paletot cut of velvet lined with silk; with a thin layer of wad- 
ding between, from Fig. 45, Supplement, two pieces, and from Fig. 46 
one piece; for the back of the paletot, which is pleated at the-top and 
set on the waist, cut a piece of the material fifty inches wide and of the 
requisite length. Cut the sleeves from the pattern, Figs. 49-54, Supple- 
ment to Vol. II., p. 21, of Harper's Bazar. Waving covered both sides 
of the wadding with some thin lining; lay the pieces on the corresponding 
silk pieces and quilt in diamonds. Backstitch together Figs. 45 and 
46 according to the corresponding figures, leaving one side of the silk, 
which must afterward be hemmed down to hide the seams, out of 
which the wadding has previously been cut. Next backstitch the back 
breadth of the skirt to the fronts on the sides, pleat the upper part and 
sew iton the back. Cut the wadding out of these seams, and bind them 
with a bias strip of silk. Having stitched together the edges, sew wp 
the sleeves, and sew the outside and lining together at the wrists, then 
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put on the fur trimimin Lastly, sew in the sleevés, and finish with 
the fur. 
Fig. 3.—Polonaise trowsers and paletot of dark blue cloth trimmed 


with gray Astrakhan. Astrakhan muff and boa. 
blue cloth trimmed with Astrakhan. High boots trimmed with fur. 
Fig. 4.—Dress or Garnet CLoru. The under skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce, and the upper one is looped up in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Paletot and muff are of garnet cloth trimmed with 
rabbit fur. Black velvet hat with ostrich feather. High Russian boots. 


Gray 


‘Toque of dark 


WOMEN’S FACES. 
S' IMEHOW or life and grace of face 
remarkable—so remarkable as instantly to attract and fascinate 
almost never approach either the ancient or modern types of beauty. 
If you were to take one of the women out of the pages of Le Follet, 
and give her twenty times the genius of George Eliot, she would still 
look a fool. No power of braim could conquer the simpering stolidity 
of the perfectly. regular face. Yet, if pressed for an answer as to 
what they consider the perfect type of modern beauty, most men would 
think of one of these women in a book of fashions, , There are the 
clear outlines of nose, mouth, and chin; the smooth, high forehead, 
the small ear, the rounded cheek, and the accurately placed eyes. A 
man suddenly confronted by such a face admires it; he is not moved 
by any instantaneous sympathy toward it. Perfectly beautiful women 
(there are not many of them, even if we accept the low type mentioned 
above) are much caressed by society: ‘They adorn dinner-tables, are 
magnificent at balls, and make good matches. But they do not break 
hearts; and the memory of their face, tortured with parting or glow- 
ing with the quick joy of meeting, does not haunt a man’s life. 
A plain woman, who has a cultivated brain and good taste, ought 
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always to be able to hold her ground against 
pretty women. Emotional variety has so much 
narrower limits than intellectual variety. You 
can run over the gamut of a woman's loves and 
hates much sooner than you can measure the 
circle of a cultivated intellectual sympathy ; and, 
once you have exhausted the possible chords, 


their repetition is likely to become a trifle wea- | 


risome. With good taste come the charms of 
artistic dress, pleasant, fresh, amusing conversa- 
tion, and a graceful manner, which does far 
more execution than the victims of it imagine. 


Through her intellectual sympathies a woman | 
enlarges the horizon of her life, borrows a new | 


lustre for her own use, and gets the credit of all 
the wit, and grace, and brilliancy which her ex- 
tended vision embraces. 
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CR The First Volume of Harrer’s Bazar, 
handsomely bound, and containing nearly a thou- 
sand pages, is now ready, and can be had of the 
Publishers for $7. 





INTRODUCING AND BOWING. 


bg dew ttaereg DING our long political 
independence we have not quite cast off 
the old social fetters of the mother country. 
Class distinctions exist with us, though with- 
out an aristocracy there is no raison détre—no 
reason for their being, as the French say. We 
have long since abandoned the theory of hu- 
man inequality, but, clinging tenaciously to the 
practice, we have hit upon the most frivolous 
pretexts for keeping it up. These are too 
slight to bear mention, for they are dispelled 
by the mere breath of utterance. With this 
notion of social cast we have retained certain 
forms and ceremonies which are equally vain, 

less, aud inconsistent with American prin- 
ciples. : 

Among the many formalities which we have 
derived from Europe there is one—that of in- 
troduction—which, when carried to the usual 
excess, appears especially absurd. It is said 
of an Englishman that, when a traveler fell 
overboard, he put his glass to his eye, and, de- 
liberately scanning the drowning fellow-mortal, 
remarked, ‘‘ It is impossible for me to save him, 
for I was never introduced.” The American 
usage in regard to introductions imported from 
England is carried almost to this absurd de- 
gree. 

People meeting in the same house for the 
same purpose, and selected on account of their 
supposed mutual agreeableness and fitness of 
companionship, remain perfect strangers to each 
other until formally introduced. In the most 
polished circles of France it used to be consid- 
ered that the genileman or the lady of the house 
guaranteed the respectability of the company, 
and each one thought himself safe in the inti- 
macy of his fellow-guest. ‘The system of pres- 
entation in its excess, as practiced with us, is 
entirely aristocratic in its nature, and derives 
its origin, as its pertinency, from the existence 
in society of castes. The object was to pre- 
vent combination or confusion of different or- 
ders or classes where such were established and 
supposed to be desirable. In the United States, 
in accordance with the law of our national ex- 
istc rce, every effort should tend to level social 
inequalities. And we should therefore avoid 
all foreign practices which are calculated to 
establish or retain them, 

Is it possible, as has been alleged, that so- 
ciety—so-called—is made up of such material 
that no hostess would care to be responsible 
for the guests invited to her house? It is, we 
believe, a fact that fashionable people are in 
the habit of gathering together crowds of pér- 
sons, male and female, without knowing any 
thing more about them than that they have 
the practice of accepting invitations, and giv- 
ing them themselves occasionally, It is natu- 
ral that, under such circumstances, a hostess 
should refuse to guarantee the character of 
her guests, and leave the responsibility of mak- 
ing each other’e acquaintance to themselves. 
Would it not be well, however, to put stran- 
gers on their guard by warning placards like 
the ** Beware of Pickpockets” notice in public 
plaees, or a post scriptum to the card of invita- 
tion, declaring that “ Mrs. does not hold 
herself responsible for her guests ?” 

There is also another practice which we have 
derived from formal England—that of not sa- 
luting @ woman under any circumstances with- 
out an introduction. We had better follow the 
example of France, where we are told a man 
well brought up always bows to a woman mere- 
ly because she is a woman, though he may nev- 
er have seen her before, if he meets her in a 
situation or in a place where he can not but see 
her, and there is established between them the 
slightest and most momentary relation, such, 
for example, on meeting in a narrow path in 
the country, especially if it be so narrow that he 
has to divide it with her, Again, he salutes 
her if she passes before him, or if he is obliged 
to pass before her on a staircase, and this not 
only for the reason above stated, but because 
there is an appearance of an additional relation- 
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ship established by the fact of one going in and 
the other coming out of the same house. More- 
over, a gentleman never lets escape an oppor- 
tunity or a pretext of being polite to a woman. 

The same French authority declares that a 
woman must be either very stupid or humble to 
show any surprise at the polite bow of a man. 
| He knows, he says, a certain country town where 
it is the established custom for the dames to as- 
| sume a very ill-natured and dissatisfied look on 
| being saluted, and concludes that this alarm 
in regard to so slight and distant an attack as 
| a bow comes from an extreme consciousness 
| of fragility; and he winds up by recalling the 
| two personages of the fairy tale, one of whom 
was s0 light that he had to put pebbles in his 
pocket on the blowing of the gentlest breeze, 
and the other who, thinking himself made of 
glass, shunned the slightest touch for fear of 
being broken. 





INQUISITIVE CHILDREN. 
HERE is nothing which so surprises, and 
also, unfortunately, puzzles, grown-up peo- 
ple as the intelligence of children. It is a mat- 
ter of wonder that where there are so many 
clever youths there should be such a number 
of stupid men and women. The promise of 
childhood is but rarely kept in advanced life. 
If the human intelligence should make a prog- 
ress in later years in proportion to its earlier 
development, it would reach a degree of ad- 

vancement far beyond the present average. 
One of the main checks to intellectual prog- 
ress is the inability or disinclination of grown- 
up people to answer the questions of children. 
Nature has endowed the human being with an 
inquiring spirit, for the evident purpose of pro- 
moting the advancement of knowledge. The 
child gives proof as soon as it has learned to 
speak of its human instinct for information by 
its frequent questions. These should be an- 
swered, and not quashed, as they are generally, 
by a forbidding glance and the rebuke: ** Chil- 
dren should not be inquisitive.” The effect of 
thus habitually opposing this natural curiosity 
is finally to extinguish it altogether, and thus 


| put an end both to the desire and means of 


knowledge. 

Parents and older people generally have no 
other motive for checking what they term the 
inquisitiveness of children than their own igno- 
rance, although, rather than acknowledge this, 
they pretend that their object is to inculcate a 
lesson of manners. The old Oxford Don was 
more honest: ‘ A child cometh up to one now- 
adays,” he said, ‘‘and asks the diameter of 
the moon. Now I don’t know what is the 
diameter of the moon, and I don’t like to be 
asked such questions.” The old Don, how- 
ever, if he had been as amiable as he was hon- 
est, might have taken the trouble to find out 
the diameter of the moon and convey the in- 
formation to his youthful inquirers. There are 
a good many others besides the Oxonian who, 
if they were honest, would confess to an igno- 
rance of the diameter of the moon, and ac- 
knowledge that they have no better reason for 
their complaint of children’s questions than 
their inability to answer them. 

It is a matter, however, of great importance 
to the proper education of children that their 
early inquisitiveness should not be rudely check- 
ed. Most parents, unfortunately, are too igno- 
rant to answer the questions of their little ones ; 
but this, instead of being a motive for stifling 
inquiry, should be considered as the best of all 
reasons for encouraging it. ‘There are now- 
adays means accessible to most grown-up peo- 
ple of easily acquiring the information they 
may desire, and it is their duty to do so, if 
not for their own, for the sake of those young 
people intrusted to their charge. Every house- 
hold should be supplied with certain books of 
reference, such as encyclopsdias, dictionaries, 
and the various summaries of science, litera- 
ture, and art, so that as soon as a question 
arises it may be solved, by turning to their 
pages. There is far less chance of losing the 
reverence of a child by a frank confession of 
ignorance than by a pretense of knowledge 
which the youngest will soon detect, while 
there is a certainty of securing his love and 
gratitude by aiding him in the effort to satisfy 
his instinct for knowledge. As we want in- 
telligent men, let us do our utmost to satisfy 
and encourage the curiosity of Inquisitive Chil- 
dren. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Women. 

h Y DEAR ZENOBIA,—I was reading the 

other day Addison's “‘ Freeholder ;” a se- 
ries of papers which he wrote in the year 1716, 
just after the Pretender’s “rebellion,” and which 
has all the sparkle and lightness of touch which 
make the Spectator so charming. The “ Free- 
holder” sets forth the unmerited happiness of 
Englishmen in being governed by so sublime a 
Prince as George I., pattern of all virtues and 
model of all men, and is a very pleasant and 
good-natured political pamphlet. Yet Addi- 
son was one of the men who never seemed to 
put forth his whole strength, and who is per- 
haps famous by what he suggested quite as 
{ much as by what he performed. Whatever 





he does is accomplished with such ease that 
we feel as if it were merely gamboling, mere- 
‘ly the curveting of the racer before he runs, 
} Addison, indeed, never ran, but we are quite 
sure that he would have made prodigious time 
if he had. 

However, I did not mean to write you a let- 
ter upon Addison, although no name in our lit- 
erature is more that of a squire of dames than 
his. Yet his tone in speaking of women, al- 
though very different from that of the close of 
the previous century, is yet ineffably patroniz- 
ing. Women are a kingdom of Lilliput to this 
complacent Gulliver. He takes them upon his 
finger, he smiles a superior smile, and there is 
an under-tone of “‘ There! play with your pret- 
ty fans, my little dears,” in all he says, which is 
infinitely amusing, but which must rather ex- 
asperate a really intelligent woman. Addison 
never said any thing of any woman so fine as 
what his friend Steele said of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings ; and, indeed, he was probably a little 
of a snob in regard to women of quality. How- 
ever, the poor man paid for it at Holland House, 
where he lived with a noble lady who probably 
occasionally caused him to remember that he 
was not noble in the same way that she was; 
and yet she must have loved him, for she re- 
nounced a pretty property to marry him. She 
must have been a trying spouse; for of all men 
Addison must have been the easiest to live with. 
Serenity and good-humor are chief characteris- 
tics of his style ; and they make the “ Freehold- 
er” remarkable among all political writings, and 
explain why his politics excited so little acrimo- 
ny in those who differed from him. It is hardly 
possible to believe that these papers were writ- 
ten at a period of extraordinary political excite- 
ment and by a conspicuous politician. Indeed, 
Zenobia, when I read our own political journals, 
I feel as if no prescription could be so useful to 
the writers as a strict course of Addison’s “ Free- 
holder.” 

But what most struck me, as I was lately 
going over it, was the manner in which he spoke 
of women politically compared with that in 
which they are now spoken of and speak of 
themselves. I really think that Mrs. Stanton, 
gracious and friendly though she be, would in- 
stantly condemn the “ Freeholder” to the fire, 
without benefit of clergy. Imagine, if you can, 





her indignation upon reading such a passage as 
this, and answer me frankly whether you do 
not think a woman has the right to be angry 
with a man who habitually speaks of her sex in 
this tone of contemptuous banter: ‘If the la- 
dies would seriously consider the evil conse- 
quences of arbitrary power they would find that 
it spoils the shape of the foot in China, where 
the barbarous politics of the men so diminish 
the basis of the female figure as to unqualify a 
woman for an evening walk or a country dance.” 
The sex should be averse to Popery, because 
‘some merry authors...... have assured us that 
the fine British complexion which is so peculiar 
to our ladies would suffer very much from a fish 
diet, and that a whole Lent would give such a 
sallowness to the celebrated beauties of this 
island as would scarce make them distinguish- 
able from those of France.” He proceeds to 
say that the sex have all the privileges of En- 
glish subjects, without the burdens, and that 
**in point of property our law makes no dis- 
tinction of sexes.” Yet if he had opened any 
law-book of the time Addison would have read, 
**Sons inherit a real estate in preference to 
daughters.” 

The “Freeholder” constantly returns to the 
subject. It treats politics from the social point 
of view, and there is a sort of sly satire upon the 
heat of other writers in such passages as these. 
The author remarks that several ladies of dis- 
tinction, after reading the sentences already 
quoted, were considering how to be useful to 
the public, and had decided upon various meth- 
ods. ‘*One has a design of keeping an open 
tea-table where every man shall be welcome that 
is a friend to King George. Another is for 
setting up an assembly for basset, where none 
shall be admitted to punt that have not taken 
the oaths. A third is upon an invention of a 
dress which will put every Tory lady out of 
countenance: I am not informed of the partic- 
ulars, but am told in general that she has con- 
trived to show her principles by the setting of 
her commode, so that it will be impossible for 
any woman that is disaffected to be in the fash- 
ion. Some of them are of opinion that the fan 
may be made use of with good success against 
Popery, by exhibiting the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome in various figures; and that 
their abhorrence of the superstitious use of 
beads may be very aptly expressed in the make 
of a pearl necklace. As for the civil part of 
our Constitution, it is unanimously agreed among 
the leaders of the sex that there is no glory in 
making a man their slave who has not naturally 
a passion for liberty, and to disallow of all pro- 
fessions of passive obedience but from a lover 
to his mistress.” 

There is another paper in the same vein of 
badinage upon a “Project of the ladies for 
making the fan serviceable to the popular 
cause,” one of * Considerations offered to the 
disaffected part of the fair sex,” one upon 
** Proposals for a truce between the ladies of 





either party,” aud upon the “ Artifices of the 
\ malecontents to draw the women into their 





party.” In all these there is the same sheer 
gallantry of tone. The argument turns upon 
powder and perfume. The ladies are always 
‘‘our pretty loyalists,” or ‘‘ our fair fellow-sub- 
jects.” Meanwhile the wit is constant and de- 
lightful, as when the ‘‘ Frecholder” says, *‘ When 
our ladies make their zeal thus visible upon 
their fans, and every time they open them dis- 
play an error of the Church of Rome, it can not 
but have a good effect, by showing the enemies 
of our present establishment the folly of what 
they are contending for.” But at length, in 
the last paper which he addresses to them, the 
excellent Joseph Addison rivals the worthy John 
Todd in exclaiming, “A stateswoman [that is, 

one who interests herself in politics] is as ridic- 

ulous a creature as a cotquean, Each of the 

sexes should keep within its particular bounds, 

and content themselves to excel within their re- 

spective districts.” He then proposes what we 

should call a convention to consider the present 

State of the sex in the British nation,.and a 

committee to prepare business for®it; and 

“that the committee be empowered to send 

for billets-douz, libels, lampoons, lists of toasts, 

or any other the like papers and records,” 

This is the tone of a man who has been edu- 
cated in the traditions of what Charles Lamb 
calls the artificial comedy. It is a spurious 
gallantry for all its fine flattery. I am afraid, 
my dear Zenobia, that we must admit the great 
Mr, Addison to have had a very indifferent es- 
timate of the sex. Their business, in his judg- 
ment, is with ribbons and patches and pomatum. 
They are to smile and ogle and frown. I should 
like to have seen Mary Wollstonecraft reading 
one of these papers, Still better it would have 
been to see Addison bowing at her in his full- 
bottomed wig and advising her in the words of 
the “Freeholder” to a skillful use of her fan, 
telling her that Whig women “should hide 
their faces behind the fan when they observe 
a Tory gazing upon them. Never to peep 
through it, but in order to pick out men 
whose principles make them worth the con- 
quest. ‘To refurn no other answer to a Tory’s 
addresses than by counting the sticks of it all 
the while he is talking tothem. To avoid drop- 
ping it in the neighborhood ofa malecontent, that 
he may not have an opportunity of taking it up. 
To show their disbelief of any Jacobite story by 
a flirt of it. To fall a-fanning themselves when 
a Tory comes into one of their assemblies as be- 
ing disordered at the sight of him—” 

I rather think that Mistress Wollstonecraft 
would have so regarded that full-bottomed wig 
that the “ Freeholder” would have ejaculated, 
**’Faith, Madam, I meant any body but you!” 
And yet, Zenobia, I ask myself perpetually, 
and I consult Peter Paul Pry upon the sub- 
ject, whether it is not because women smile so 
sweetly and accept so meekly this kind of Ad- 
disonian badinage that most men use no other 
strain and despise accordingly. ‘‘ Why is it,” 
said Dorinda the other day to Boadicea, ‘‘ that 
men say such improper things to me?” ‘‘ Be- 


‘cause you permit it,” was Boadicea’s prompt 


reply. Yet you would be sure to find the men 
who do say such things speaking of women as 
frivolous and inferior. And why not? Men 
do not sutfer themselves to be insulted, or they 
pay the penalty in general contempt. If wo- 
men do permit it, do they expect to be re- 
spected? I advise you to suspect all men who 
treat you as an idol or a goddess. If you do 
not repel it, they will end by treating you as a 
fool. 

** Educate women like men,” says Rousseau, 
as Mary Wollstonecraft quotes him, ‘and the 
more they resemble our sex the less power will 
they have over us.” But, is his implication, 
keep them in lovely ignorance, let them sit 
upon cushions and sew up a seam, and oh, how 
we shalladore them! ‘All the German Prin- 
cesses,” wrote the mother of the Princess who 
married George the Fourth, ‘‘ have been learn- 
ing English, hoping to marry the Prince of 
Wales.” And when her daughter Caroline ar- 
rived to marry that glorious future Defender of 
the Faith, who was already secretly married to 
another woman, she threw herself at his feet, 
and he raised her, saluted her, called for a glass 
of brandy, and within a year had separated 
from her forever, If you will permit me to say 
it, Zenobia, it seems to me that the Princess 
Caroline did what most of our Princesses do, 
They abase themselves in some way—say by al- 
lowing the men to be impudent—and so fur- 
nish the arrows of good-humored contempt with 
which they are transfixed. How well the wife 
of Godwin answers Rousseau, ‘*I do not wish 
them to have power over men, but over them- 
selves,” 

When I see a sensible woman limping about 
in the Grecian bend I instantly wish to nomin- 
ate her as a member of Addison’s Committee, 
with power to send for billets-doux, labels, lam- 
poons, list of toasts, curl papers, and chignons. 
I hold her in part responsible for the insults 
which are offered Dorinda. I arraign her as 
conspiring against her sex ; as showing herself 
content with lollipop, cards, and compliments. 
‘*Tf women are unfairly treated why don't they 
complain ?” asks somebody when I talk upon the 
subject, and I insist, Zenobia, that you and 
your friends help me to answer the question, 

Yours in faith, 
An O1p BacH&Lor, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CALICO DRESSES. 


a* the suggestion of several correspondents we 
give this week some practical hints about 
the manner of making home dresses, prints, 
aprons, and capes, such as form an essential part 
of the wardrobe of people of moderate incomes. 
Many ladies consider it poor economy to buy cal- 
ico for house dresses, preferring to wear out at 
home the half-worn woolens and silks that are 
no longer good enough for the street. On the 
contrary, there are many busy housewives who 
know the comfort of performing their household 
duties in a print wrapper, confident that if soil 
comes to it, as come it will, soap and water will 
make all neat and fresh again. ‘To such we sug- 
gest that a calico dress should not be lined, as 
the lining and outside shrink differently when 
washed, making the seams look drawn and puck- 
ered. A thick under-waist should be-worn, if 
additional warmth is required. Face the arm- 
holes and side-seams with strong muslin. If the 
skirt is sloped at the bottom do not hem or face 
it, but merely bind with worsted braid that has 
been scalded to prevent further shrinking. ‘The 
skirt should just touch the floor. ‘Trains are in 
bad taste in common materials. Never put hooks 
and eyes on a wash dress. Use buttons and but- 
ton-holes. Collars of the material of the dress 
are not becoming. White linen collars are in- 
dispensable to a neat appearance. 

The chemise Russe and the yoke waist, with 
fullness gathered into a belt, are both worn but 
are not so convenient or pretty as the loose saeque 
wrapper with gores, These are belted in by sep- 
arate belts, and are not apt to tear when the arms 
are raised. French chintz in patterns of gay 
stripes should be plainly made with a long sacque 
cut off at the knee, and finished to a proper 
length by a wide flounce. ‘The flounce should 
not be very full—six widths of the calico is suf- 
ficient. Coat-sleeves with two narrow ruffles 
turned back for cuffs; the same for epaulets and 
pocket-flaps. A belt, lengthwise, of the goods, 
is pointed in front and drawn through a strap of 
the calico, From seven to eight yards makes the 
dress. 

Figured chintzes, brown or black grounds with 
small sprays of color, are more fancifully made 
with ruffles up the side-seams of the skirt, and 
outlining a pointed yoke on the waist. A very 
tasteful dress may be made of the cheap calicoes 
also, Take a low-priced print of the familiar 
Sprague or Merrimac design, black with hair- 
line stripes of crimson; cut it a gored wrapper 
in the sacque shape, described heretofore, scallop 
the bottom of the skirt and the front seam in two 
inch scallops, and bind withcrimson braid. ‘Three 
rows of narrow braid are sewed inside of the scal- 
lop, following the wave. Be sure that the braid 
is thoroughly shrunk before using it, to prevent 
it from drawing when washed. ‘This is not the 
alpaca braid sold by the yard, but the worsted 
skirt-braid sold in six-yard bunches for twelve 
cents. If this is smooth and even it is quite good 
enough. If narrower braid to match can not be 
obtained double the wider braid, sewing it on at 
the upper edge. The coat-sleevés are scalloped 
around the wrist and up the outer seam, which 
laps from front backward. Belt and narrow 
pocket-flaps are also scalloped. The flaps are 
set on slanting. Cover button-moulds with crim- 
son oil-calico for the front seam. A round pel- 
erine cape without a seam on the shoulder 
reaches to the elbow and is also scalloped. 

A brown calico with white dots is made in the 
same way and bound with white braid. A long 
sash scalloped at the wide ends is used instead 
of a belt. If the scailops require more time and 
thought than can be spared for making a calico 
dress sew the braid on in straight rows. 

Young girls at school prefer the gored skirt 
and yoke waist with a belt. A fluted rufile, 
drawn by a cord in the centre, is sewed on the 
edge of the pointed yoke. ‘The best pattern for 
double gowns is the circular wrapper with a bias 
seam down the back. ‘These are easily made, 
and the material may be furnished from the 
skirts of two calico dresses, the bodies of which 
are worn out. Ladies whose houses are made a 
perpetual summer by furnace heat wear white 
Lousdale cambric antl percale wrappers the whole 
year. ‘These are made with loose sacque and 
ruffled skirt. A short jacket and gored skirt is 
also a popular fashion for white prints, but it is 
net so convenient as a wrapper with skirt and 
waist in one. The trimming is black braid 
sewed on flatly in waves, with red or blue braid 
filling the space between. ‘This has a beautiful 
and rich effect, for a very small outlay of money 
and time, 

APRONS, 


Every housekeeper should be well supplied 
with aprons. White brilliant in the bird’s-eye 
pattern wears well and can scarcely be distin- 
guished from fine diaper. Gore the apron and 
extend the bib over the shoulder in bretelles, A 
narrow fluted ruffle or pearl tatting trims the 
edge and pockets. Pale buff linen at twenty 
cents a yard makes substantial aprons. Needle- 
work the edges in scallops with Turkey red cot- 
ton, or else bind with braid. The kitchen apron 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20 is exceedingly use- 
ful not only in the kitchen but for protecting the 
dress when sewing or cutting out work. The 
design of an apron is to protect the dress, hence 
it is absurd to wear a silk apron over a calico 
dress, as the apron is the more valnable garment. 

Silk aprons, black, colored, ani in gay plaids, 
form quite a feature at present in dressy toilettes. 
They are worn with traveling dresses, for demi- 
toilette in the afternoon at home, and with white 
muslin party dresses, and are made of the silk 
with which the dress is trimmed. A short brown 
velours dress has a ruche of brown silk heading 
the flounce on the skirt, and an apron of the silk 
also rnched. A white Swiss dress for evening 
has pink ribbons under the puffings of the skirt 





and an apron of pink silk trimmed with a row of 
Valenciennes. 


CAPES AND JACKETS. 

The prettiest knitted breakfast wraps are round 
capes instead of pointed shawls. A merino cape, 
bright scarlet or blue, lined with flannel, has a 
box-pleated ruche or ruffle notched at the edges for 
trimming. The cape is looped behind by a bow 
with ends, Opera flannel and cloth are made 
into short square jackets, needle-worked with the 
bright Persian colors, An imported jacket of 
crimson cloth has revers and border of black 
satin wadded and quilted. ‘Turkish sleeveless 
jackets are embroidered with gay colors. 


WOOLEN MORNING DRESSES. 


Merino and plaid flannel morning dresses con- 
tinue to be made with flat pointed hoods or a 
round cape looped on the shoulders, ‘The Wat- 
teau robe with a box-pleat in the back is the 
handsomest style; but the reader who has not 
seen it can scarcely make it properly, no matter 
how minute the directions are. Black cashmere 
or alpaca, trimmed with Persian ribbons, make 
stylish morning dresses. ‘The Persian ribbon is 
not expensive now, as it is no longer fashionable 
for trimming silk. Gray merino, trimmed with 
crimson velvet or with garnet, is much admired. 
A loose Gabrielle morning dress for an invalid is 
of blue French poplin trimmed across the front 
width with many rows of blue and white gailoon, 
the last rows extend around the skirt. Square 
bands on the waist. Deeply pointed hood lined 
with blue silk. 

Instead of a wrapper we prefer for young la- 
dies’ morning wear a jaunty short dress of solid 
colored empress cloth, or small gay check trim- 
med with three bias ruffles set on in box-pleats. 
The waist is a chemise Russe with a round cape. 
Over this is a Swiss muslin apron trimmed with 
ruffles and velvet bows. A young married lady 
completes this coquettish toilette by a tiny cap of 
Swiss muslin five inches square, bordered with a 
double ruffle fluted, and a velvet rosette in the 
centre. Arrange one of the points to come down 
between the front crépés @ da Marie Stuart. 


PLAIN MATERIALS, 


This simple toilette may be made at very small 
expense, since woolen goods are so greatly re- 
duced in price. Merchants show good materials 
at the popular price of a dollar a yard that can 
not fail to satisfy those careful shoppers who say 
**T won’t give more than a dollar a yard.” A 
silk velours, wool with silk face, in heavy reps 
imitating poplin, is twenty-two inches wide, sold 
for a dollar in all the stylish shades. All-wool 
serge, measuring twenty-eight inches, cherry, 
dark blue, garnet, and brown, the twill wide and 
distinct, is also sold at this popular price. Ata 
lower price is a species of armure cloth slightly 
mixed with cotton, in golden-brown shades, at 
sixty-five cents. All-wool empress cloth and 
merino, of a coarse quality, is sixty-twoand a half 
cents, 

HANDSOMER GOODS. 


Among the better woolen goods suitable for 
afternoon dresses at home are French poplins 
with fine lustre at $1 50 a yard; gros d’eture, 
wool with silk face, at $1 25; silk-warped serges, 
double fold, at a dollar; and fine merinoes and 
cashmere at $1 25 a yard. Pym’'s Irish poplins 
vary in price from $2 25 to $2 75 a yard, 

We are ‘inclined to believe that silk dresses for 
constant wear are the most economical for people 
who can afford to supply themselves with an 
abundance to begin upon, as they need not be so 
often renewed ; but we do not usually commend 
cheap silks. We have lately, however, seen sev- 
eral lots of narrow silks, black grounds with 
stripes, checks, and dashes of color, at from 
$l 25 to $1 75 a yard, that we believe will 
make serviceable and pretty dresses. The fabric 
is really very good, soft, all pure silk, with quite 
abody. A black silk of this kind, dashed with 
green, would make a pretty afternoon dress 
trimmed with narrow flounces bound with bright 
green silk, and an apron of green silk with bre- 
telles. Green velvet bow in the hair and at the 
throat. Another of black with brown thread 
checks could be prettily enlivened by a broad 
ruche of gay plaid silk heading a single flounce, 
plaid silk revers on the corsage, a broad sash of 
plaid, pinked at the edges and tied behind, hold- 
ing the skirt up to form a panier puff. 

For $1 75 there are very fair silks, black, 
with stripes of satin in bright garnet, green, and 
blue. ‘The market is so overstocked with the 
linen-backed satin, imported for petticoats, that 
merchants are glad to dispose of it at $1 75 a 
yard for such qualities as sold originally for $3. 
One house sells it as low as $1 50 a yard. This 
is being prettily made up into home dresses for 
— one of which we will describe be- 
ow. 

AFTERNOON DRESSES. 


A satin dress in half-inch stripes of capucine 
and black has the gored demi-train skirt and 
coat-sleeves of the satin, bordered with a two- 
inch bias fold, piped with black satin. ‘The 
tight corsage is of plain black sating with revers 
faced with the stripes of the skirt, and buttoned 
with moulds covered with the striped material. 
Black satin belt and fan bow behind, with sash 
ends trimmed with striped folds. ‘This dress is 
made of the low-priced satin mentioned, and 


| gives a rich appearance at comparatively small 


cost. 

A black alpaca dress with short train has three 
bias bands of plaid silk around the skirt near the 
edge. High corsage, wii: ihree graduated bands 
extending froin ile belt over the shoulders, Coat- 
sleeves with silk bands at the elbow. A gored 
silk apron without bib, but extending around 
the waist like a basque. Bow and sash behind. 
These aprons are preferable to paniers for house 
dresses, as they do not becgyme so soon disar- 








ranged, and they have an air of utility more ap- | guards, the listening 


propriate for a plain toilette than the dressy ap- 
pearance given by paniers. Scotch plaid serge, 
at $1 25 a yard, may be used instead of silk if 
preferred. We have seen a blue poplin trimmed 
in the way just described with blue and green 
plaid silk, making a pretty dress for a plump 
rosy-cheeked blonde. 

A stylish dress for afternoon wear was lately 
made of silver-gray poplin. ‘The skirt had a 
wide flounce on the front width, sloping away at 
the sides. Bands of coral-colored velvet, from 
the belt down each side, bordered the train. 
Plain corsage, with a velvet band extending up 
the front each side and around the shoulders. 
Coral velvet buttons. Sleeves nearly tight, with 
horizontal band across the upper half. 

A lovely jacket of black velvet is made without 
sleeves to be worn over silk dresses when the 
waists have become defaced. It is closed at the 
throat, sloping away from the front into points 
at the side. ‘Tight-fitting behind with a fan bow 
and sash of faille. Guipure bands and heavy 
fringe for trimming. Price $75. 

Black silks are more worn than ever. No ount- 
fit is complete without one black silk, and the 
modistes say they always make one with a com- 
plete trousseau. ‘The height of elegance and 
extravagance is reached in these plain dresses. 
We saw one lately with a velvet peplum and 
Pompadour square, with wide lace on the panier. 
The list of materials furnished by the modiste 
shows twenty yards of silk at $7 a yard. ‘The 
bill sent home with the dress called for $400. 

Very good corded silks are now sold at $2 50 
a yard. Twelve yards make the dress without 
a flounce. A black silk Gabrielle may be re- 
modeled to look quite stylish. The corsage is 
covered in front and around the shoulders with 
apple-green silk simulating a sleeveless basque. 
The basque is pleated behind to a belt to give 
the fashionable full appearance, which the Ga- 
brielle lacks. A large bow on each shoulder. 
Tight sleeves with green mousquetaire cuffs ex- 
tending to the elbow, and finished with a bow 
and lace at the top. Black and green shell bows 
instead of buttons on the corsage. If green is 
not becoming substitute garnet or capucine. 

For- information received, thanks are due 
Mesdames Diepen; VirFroLet; and Hver- 
steL: and Messrs, JounN ScumMauper; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; Campion & Stuart; Lorp 
& Taytor; and Lake & M‘Creerry. 





PERSONAL. 


* THEODORA Munpr, eldest daughter of the em- 
inent German authoress, seeing what great pe- 
cuniary success has attended JANAUSCHEK, pro- 

ses to come over and relieve the U. 8. musical 
folk of many dollars, by singing as a prima donna. 

—The late Marquis of Hastinas, who died 
last year at about 26, and who lost more money 
in gambling than was ever lost in England by a 
man of his age, left a library of over 20,000 vol- 
umes of yery rare books—especially rare in early 
English typography, manuscripts, etc., ete. 

—WuiTeELAw Rein, Esq., the “ Agate’’ of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, and author of “ Ohio 
during the War,” has accepted a prominent po- 
sition on the staff of the New York Tribune, 
viz., that of chief editorial writer after Mr. 
GREELEY. Mr. Rerp is a young man, tall, dark, 
and slender, with a refined face, bright, keen 
eye, and gentlemanly presence, and evidently 
may be called a rising man. 

—Young Haywarp of Illinois owns more acres 
of land than any one man in the United States. 
He is only twenty-four, yet he was courageous 
enough to go and get married last Thanksgiv- 
ing-day. 

—TruMAN SmiTH, who, in the pre-Adamite pe- 
riod, was a U.8. Senator from Connecticut, has 

roposed a novel mode of paying off the public 

ebt. ‘‘ Puta tax on words,” he says, “‘and the 
New York Court of Appeals will pay it in less 
than four years.”’ 

—When the doctor told the King and Queen of 
Belgium that their son, the ey | DUKE OF 
BRABANT might recover, the King ropped on 
his knees and thanked God aloud for his mer- 
cies, while the Queen put her royal arms around 
the professional, and gave him many royal 
kisses. 

—The late Baron RoTHscHILD became quite 
eccentric on small matters during the latter 
part of his life. He carried a porte-monnaie 
which was closed by a lock, although he never 
carried more than fifty francs about him. (“‘If 
a man carries more he is sometimes led to ex- 
travagant expense,’’ he used to say.) ‘The key 
of this lock he carried on his watch-chain. The 
members of the club used to see the Baron 
fumbling for his key, and even his lock, for his 
sight was poor, and when at last he managed to 
open the porte-monnaie he found it empty. 

—An original style of Western preacher—the 
Reverend GRANVILLE Moopy—is thus described 
by the Xenia (Ohio) Torchlight: ** He may be sup- 
posed to have inherited the temperament’ of an 
old-fashioned camp-meeting, and got it mixed 
up in his blood with a modern torch-light proces- 
sion. Where he is there must be wind, and thun- 
der, and volcanic eruptions, and earthquakes, and 
the ground torn up by the roots.” 

—The Milwaukee Wisconsin tells 2 romantic 
story about Cari Scnurz, which we condense 
forthe Bazar. In his fatherland ScHuRz was the 
student of a celebrated philosopher and writer, 
KinKEL. During the revolutionary troubles in 
Germany he and KinkeL were arrested by the 
monarchists, but Scuurz effected his own eés- 
cape and fled to Italy. The democratic cause 
failed in Germany, but Kivxkew was still a pris- 
oner. ScHurz in his exile determined to at- 
tempt the liberation of his teacher. He ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, and adopting the Italian costume and 
manners, procured a hand-organ, and proceeded 
on his tour among the German prisons to find 
out, if happily he could, ihe whereabouts of 
KinkeL. There was acertain sous which in the 
olden time always charmed the Professor, and 
ever drew from him some response. This song, 
among others, ScuuRz sang in his prison visita- 
tions. 


KINKEL was confined, ond when he sang this 


song, to the great deiight of the jailer and | 





KINKEL knew the pres- 
ence of a friend, and broke in joyful song, his 
voice passing beyond the confines of his solitary 
cell and gladdening the heart of his itinerant 
pupil. ScHvuRz hovered around the prison, de- 
lighting the employés by his minstrelsy, and 
finally effecting the escape of his teacher. Both 
reached a sea-port, where they engaged on an 
English vessel as coal-heavers, and finally reach- 
ed England in safety. y 

—Mr. Paut Du Carty, author of those 
charming and popular books for young people 
—‘* The Gorilla Country,” and “Life under the 
Equator,” has been engaged to deliver a course 
of three lectures to the boys and girls of Boston 
on February 3d, 6th, and i0th. Mr. Du Cuar- 
LU is as fascinating when he speaks as when he 
writes. His lectures will relate to the animals, 
vegetation, villages, and people of the interior 
of Africa. What a treat for the young folks! 

—Professor C. E. Stowe, of Hartford, who 
was in Spain when the revolution took place, 
gives this sketch of the two chief actors in the 
great drama, Prim and Serrano: Prim is a 
short, wiry man, with a singularly handsome 
face and small white hand, strikingly recalling 
those early portraits of the first NAPoLEon, taken 
before he became Emperor and fat. It was plain- 
ly to be seen that Prim was the popular idol, he, 
and not SERRANO, receiving the lion’s share of 
the ovation. SERRANO is a taller man, more 
Pins built, and with heavy, almost dull 
face, but impressing every one who comes near 
him with the conviction that he is thoroughly 
honest and trust-worthy. It seemed to the Pro 
fessor that each of these great men modestly 
tried to put the other forward. SERRANO is ot 
higher rank than Prim, being a duke, while 
PRIM is only a count; and the Professor thinks 
that if Pro could have had his way he would 
have made his friend the representative man, or 
figure-head, of the revolution, while he himself 
would have done the hard work. 

—Queen IsaBELLA, who has a great taste for 
society, being asked recently by a distinguished 
ofticial how she liked Paris, replied, ‘* Like it! 
If I had only known how nice Paris is, I would 
have abdicated years ago.”’ 

—The manner in which nuptial notices are an- 
nounced in the journals of Nebraska is in the ex- 
act language following: ‘‘ Married, on the 12th 
instant, on the last half of the northwest quarter 
of section twenty-two (22), township twenty-one 
21), north of range eleven (11), east, in an open 
sleigh, and under an open and unclouded can- 


| opy, by the Rev. J. F. Mason, James B., only 





Finally he arrived at the prison where | 





son of JoHN Cox, of Colorado, and ELLEN C., 
‘idest daughter of Major O. Harrineron, of 
3urt County, Nebraska. No cards.” 

—Is it not shameful that a respectable person, 
the correspondent of a newspaper, should write 
from Paris such clearly libelous paragraphs as 
this: “*The great French man-milliner Wonrs 
never sends in a toilette for a ball more than 
ten minutes before it has to be put on. A toi- 
lette delivered on the morn of a féte would cease 
o be a new one before night, and the belle who 
1u8 had to sit erect all day for fear of disarrang- 
ing ALBERT’s edifice has such implicit faith in 
WortH that she does not mind waiting. I have 
seen some wait thus till two in the morning, 
while the beauty’s husband was snoring in full 
dress on the sofa, the coachman freezing on the 
box, the footman wrapped in his lady’s furs in 
the servants’ hall, and still the wife and mistress 
so serene and calmly secure that it was like a 
sermon on resignation to look at her. And this 
faith in WorTH was so immense that when the 
things did come they were put on without in- 
spection ; and when they were on, although the 
Countess could not sit down on the carriage- 
seat because of the panier, but had to kneel for- 
ward, nor lift up her head because of the roof, 
still when she entered the blazing ball-room vic- 
tory was on her features, and hopes of an ice and 
biscuit within her heart. Nothing more than an 
ice and biscuit, for every thing else would add 
color to her complexion.” 

—BIsMARCK will have his joke. Recently a 
— attack was made on his policy by a lead- 
ing Liberal in the Prussian Chamber, who paid 
a high compliment to the progressive tendencies 
of the Austrian Government, which he contrast- 
ed with that of Prussia. Bismarck replied that 
Prussia for half a century had all the Consti- 
tutional freedom Austria was only now begin- 
ning to have. But he added: ‘Liberal govern- 
ments are like ladies—the youngest get all the 
admiration!” The House laughed, and Bis- 
MARCK carried his point. 

—LarkKIN G. MEAD, the Vermont sculptor, 
has married an Italian lady, with large black eyes 
and a fair complexion. She has a very queenly 
manner, and is much taller than her husband. 
She is just beginning to talk English. 

—Speaking of Queen Vicrorta’s religious 
opinions, a London correspondent of the Bury 
and Norwich Fost, says, ‘‘Her Majesty has no 
sympathy with the High-Church nor with the 
Low-Churech; her opinions are now, as they 
were when she published the selections from 
ZSCHOKKE, extremely Broad Church, approach- 
ing what is usually termed Rationalism, Her 
type is Dean Stan Ey, and I believe it is per- 
fectly true that she asked Mr, Disraext if it 
would not be possible to make the Dean Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

—It is reported that Mrs. Jennrnas (Miss Map- 
FELINE HENRIQUES) is about to return to the 
stage. Her husband, Mr. L, J. JENNINGS, is one 
of the cleverest men on the London press, and 
is in constant demand by the Saturday Ieview, 
Pall Mall Gazette, and other leading journals. 

—Madame Ross1nt has been offered, by a Lon- 
don firm, 125,000 francs for her husband’s eighty 
posthumous compositions. 

—FRANCIS JOSEPH is said to be the best lin- 
guist of the sovereigns of Europe. He speaks 
every language spoken in his checkered empire 
with ease and fluency. The Empress, besides 
her German and French, talks a little Ltalian, 
and that’s about all. 

—Queen O1ea, of Greece, occasionally walks 
the streets of Athens with her baby in her arms, 
stops and talks with all the mothers and praises 
their babies. What a goody! 

—It is doubtful, after all, whether Mr. Pow- 
ERS, the sculptor, revisits the U. 8. this year. 
In a letter to a friend he says, ‘* It is not an easy 
matter to leave my studio, with twelve workmen 
engaged on marble, even fora month. They re- 
quire constant watching, and I must keep them 
employed, or they would leave me and go else- 
where. I mention these things because it has 
been rumored that I am about returning to 
America,” 
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Various Waisis for Ladies. 
Aut these waists may be cut from the pattern for High 
Waist with Heart-Shaped Neck and Revers, Figs. 29-33, 


Supplement. 
Fig. 1.—Dress of blue serge. ‘The waist and sleeves are 
, trimmed in the manner shown by the illustration with black 


velvet ribbon of different widths and jet buttons. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Dress and cape of gray merino, The 
cape is like the Figaro mantilla, and is set on the back of 
the dress and fastened onthe shoulders with rosettes of gray 
satin. The rest of the trimming is also of gray satin. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Dress with high basque-waist, trimmed 
with bias folds of silk. The front of the bodice is orna- 
mented with small. silk bows. , Fig. 28, Supplement, gives 
the pattern of the basque skirt, which is cut of outside 
and lining, trimmed with bias folds, gathered on the upper 
edge from the mid- 
dle to X on either 
side, and set on the 
waist. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of 
black alpaca, Trim- 
ming of violet rep, 
arranged in 
the manner 
shown by the illustration. 



















SecTIon OF 


Fig. 7.—Dress of blue 
| poplin. The low waist 
and sleeves are of the 


material of the dress, the 
vest is of blue silk. The 
trimming consists 
of. folds of blue 
satin, 


Crochet Work 
Bag. 

MATERIALS :— 
Gray thread, blue 
silk, white cam- 
bric, . blue | silk 
twist, blue-ribbon 
an inch wide, 
pasteboard, wad- 
ding. 

This bag con- 
sists of two pieces 
crocheted of gray 
thread in imitation 
of shells, which 
ure sewed. on a 
blue silk bag. in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
For making a shell 
lay the crochet 
thread around the finger so that a loop is formed, crochet on this 8 sc. 


Sora Prttow To HANG ON THE WALL. 


For design and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 27. 


(single crochet), and draw the erid of the thread close to the crocheted - 


loop by means of which a little ring is formed. Now crochet, continuing, 
the Ist round, —2 se. in each of the first’ 5 sc. of the ring, always putting 
the needie around the entire stitch, and cut the thread off. The three 
remaining stitches of the ring are left untouched in this round, as also in 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN FoR Batt Dresses, Skirts, CURTAINS, ETC. 





HARI -ER’S BAZAR. 


For pattern and peat 
No. L, 


Fic. 4, 


Various Watsts.—t(For pattern of basques, Figs, 4 and 5, see Suppl., No. LX., Fig. 28.] 






TrimMine For Ficuu witn Scarr (see doubl 





Scurrt ror Boy From 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


»tion see Supplement, 
igs. 1-7. 


[Fesruary 6, 1869, 








Fic. 7. 
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Fra. 5, 


aes eeatan the following rounds, which are always begun on tl 2 same 


side. ' On the ten stitches of the Ist round crochet in the 
same manner five more rounds, in which add always five 
stitches. ‘The next rounds of the shell are crocheted over a 
foundation of coarse gray thread, working alternately one 
stitch over the foundation thread and one without the foun- 
dation thread. ‘The stitches worked without ‘the thread 
form, later, the prominent ribs of the shell. Each round 
. must have a separate foundation thread, the ends of whicl 
must hang out on the sides. In the first round cro- 
cheted over the foundation thread (7th round of the shell) 
work 1 sc. around tie first stitch of the former round, and 
at the’ same time over the foundation thread, then 2 sc. in 
the following stitch without the foundation thread. Con- 
tinue in this manner to the end of the round. 8th round. 
—Without widening, and with the same stitches over the 
foundation as were before and no others. In like manner 
work the 10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 21st, and 22d 
rounds. 9th.— 1 stitch around the first stitch of the for- 
mer round, and at the same time over the foundation thread 
3 stitches with- 
out the founda- 
tion around the 
following _ two 
stitches. Re- 
peat from *. 11th round —»* 1 
stitch over the foundation 
on the first stitch of the 
former round, four stitches 
















e page). —Fu.t Size. 


without foundation on the 
following stitches without 
foundation. 13th 


round.—>* 2 se. 
over the founda- 
tion on the next 
stitch of the for- 
mer round which 
was crocheted over 
the foundation, 4 
stitches without 
the foundation on 
the following four 


stitches. 15th 
round.— * 2 se. 
over the founda- 


tion on the follow- 
ing two stitches of 
the former round 
which were work- 
ed over the foun- 
dation, 5 stitches 
without founda- 
tion on the follow- 
ing four stitches. 
18th round.—*. 2 
sc. over the foundation around the following two stitches of the former round, 
six stitches without ‘foundation on the following five stitches.’ 20th round.— 
« 3 sc. oyer the foundation, on the first two stitches six stitches without foun- 
dation on the following six stitches. . 23d-25th rounds.-- * 8 se. over the foun- 
dation around the following three stitches which were worked over the founda- 
tion, seven stitches without foundation around the following stitches of the former 
round which were worked without foundation. 


Crocuet Work Bac. 


26th-41st rounds,—* always 
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Low-Neckep Tucté Watst. 


four stitches over the foundation on the stitches of the former round 
which were worked over a foundation, seven stitches without 
foundation on the intervening stitches without foundation. But 
each of these rounds must be shortened at the beginning and end 
by leaving at the beginning and end of the 26th-35th rounds one 
stitch, of the 36th and 37th rounds two stitches, of the 38th 
round six stitches, and of the 39th—4 Ist rounds always eight stitches 
without working. Now draw tle end threads so that the ribs are 
formed, and the work takes the shape of a shell as shown by the 
illustration, Then fasten each thread carefully, and, beginning 
at the end of the 19th round, crochet on the wrong side of the 
shell, aronnd the upper part of the side and upper part of the 
shell, and as far as the 


















he ginning of the 19th 
round, a round in single 
croche then ‘a round 


in single crochet on the 
right side all around. the 
shell. In these rounds 
crochet also over the ends 
of the threads. Having 
worked two shells in this 
manner, fill them with 
wadding, in order to form 
the rounded surface on 
the outside, and sew them 
toa pie ‘e of pasteboard 
of the requisite size and 
shape, which mast pre- 
viously have been bound 
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with silk, with a cord on the edges. For the bag on which the 
shells must be sewed, as shown by the pattern, prepare of blue 
silk and cambrie two pieces each ten inches long and seven inches 
wide, which must be rounded on the under end to correspond to 
the contour of the shell. Cord the under and side edges of this, 
and work them in herring-bone stitch. Then join these by gath- 
ered pieces of silk and cambric lining set on the sides in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Each of these pieces is fourteen 
inches long and three inches wide. Finish the upper part with 
two simulated revers cut of double’silk and trimmed with herring- 
bone stitch. . Make a shirr round the upper edge and run in two 
Hue ribbons, — Lastly, sew on little tassels made of blue silk twist. 


Embroidery Pattern for Ball Dresses, etc. 

See illustrations on page 54. 
Tuts design is worked in muslin application on tulle. 
done in satin, but- 
ton-hole, and half- 
polka stitch. ‘The 
same design may 
be embroidered, in 
which case the parts 
marked as muslin 
are worked in lace 
stitch, and the con- 
tours in point de 

reprise. 


Low-Necked 

Tulle Waist. 

THis very dressy 
waist is made of 
figured tulle ‘and 
pink satin.- It may 
be cut from the pat- 
tern of the Watteau 
Blouse, Figs. 16-18 
of Supplement to 


It is 


Harper's —_ Bazar, 
Vol. IL, No. 4. 


Cut, first, of white 
lining the founda- 
tion of the waist 
with straight edges 
in front, and cover 
these in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration with puffs 
of figured tulle,each 
of which is sepa- 
rated by a pink sat- 
in fold.. Finish the 
upper edge with 
pink satin, cut in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
Both sides of this 
are edged with 
blonde. The upper blonde-is headed with a satin fold. A: simi- 
lar fold heads the blonde which trims the short sleeves. The belt 
is-made of two pieces of satin ribbon, arranged so as to imitate a 
pleat. A bow of the same ribbon completes the belt. 





RELICS OF THE CROSS. 


N the sanctum of the Convent of the Cross, at Jerusalem, is a 

little hole, bordered with silyer, to mark the exact spot where 
the wood of which the cross was made grew. ‘The strange story 
about this tree is thus given by Southey: ‘‘ Adam being ready 
to die felt a fear of death, and desired earnestly a branch from 
the ‘Tree of Life in Paradise. _ He therefore sent one of his sons 
thither to fetch one, in hope that he might escape this dreadful 
reward of sin. ‘The son went and made his petition to the cherub 
who guarded the gate, and received from him a bough; but Adam 
meanwhile had departed: he therefore planted it on his father’s 
grave: it struck root and grew into a great tree, and attracted 
the whole nature of Adam to its nutriment. ‘The tree, together 
with the bones of Adam from beneath it, was preserved in the 
ark. Afier the waters had abated Noah divided these relics 
among his sons. ‘The skull was Shem’s share. He buried it in 
a mountain of Judea, called from thence Calvary and Golgotha, 
or the place of @ skull, in the singular. ‘The tree was, by remark- 
able providence, preseryed, and made into the cross on which 
Christ was crucified; and this cross was erected in that very 
place where Adam’s skull was buried.” 

After the Crucifixion nothing was known of the Cross for near- 
ly three hundred years. But in 326 the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine the 
Great, moved, as 
some say, by a vi- 
sion, proceeded to 
Jerusalem in search 
of the true cross. 
The marble chair 
on which she sat 
superintending the 
excavations is still 
preserved. The la- 
bor of the workmen 
was at last reward- 
ed by the discovery 
of three crosses. 
As the title had got 
detached, there was 
nothing to show 
which was the real 
cross ; and accord- 
ingly recourse’ was 
had to a miracle; 
and two, of them 
failing to recover a 
sick person, or, ac- 
cording to Sir J. 
Maundeville, a dead 
body, to health, 
while with the third 
recovery was in- 
stantaneous, there 
could be no further 
doubt in the mat- 
ter. A magnificent 
church, called the 
Chureh of the Mar- 
tyrdom, was built 
on the spot by Con- 
stantine, and the 
hole in the ground 
in which the cross 
stdod is one of the 
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Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 25 and 26, 


things which pilgrims may see there still. Helena sent one por- 
tion of the cross to Constantinople: the other was inclosed in a 
silver case and kept at Jerusalem. ‘The ‘* title” was sent by He 
lena to the Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, where it still 
remains, ‘The inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin is in red 
letters, and the wood is whitened. ‘Thus, it 1492, but 
these colors are since faded. Also the ;words Jesus and Jude- 
orum are eaten away. The board is nine, but must have been 
twelve, inches long. ‘With respect to the nails, the first point of 
controversy is their original namber—whether three or four. If 
the Empress Helena discovered fottx, one of them she threw into 
the Adriatic, to allay a dangerous storm in which she had been 
‘ overtaken ; another 
was made into part of 


was in 








a crown for Constan- 
tine, and one or both 
the others were *‘ made 
a bridle to his horse,” 
as Maundeville 
**to carry him in bat- 
tle: and through vir- 
tue thereof he over 
came.his enemies, and 
won all the land of 
Lesser Asia, and from 
Syria to Jerusalem, 
from Arabia to Persia, 
from Mesopctamia to 
the kingdom of Alep 


SAVS, 
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, from Upper and Lower Egypt to all the other 
ride cog unto the extremity of Ethiopia, and 
into India the Less, that was then Christian.” 

The sponge with which the soldiers gave our 
Lord vinegar to drink is said to have been saved 
from Chosroes, by Nicetas, along with another 
relic, to be mentioned presently, and sent to 
Constantinople. But Arculf tells us he saw it 
at Jerusalem in his time: while Bertrandon de 
la Brocquiere mentions its being shown to him 
in the Church of St. Sophia. Apparently since 
then it has been divided; for one part is at 
Prague; another, if not the whole, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle; another at Milan; and another in the 
Church of St. John Lateran at Rome, ‘tinged 
with blood, and held in great veneration.” ‘The 
other relic alluded to above, as saved by Nicetas, 
was the spear of Longinus, the good centurion. 
‘The Cathedral of Aix-la~Chapelle has the leath- 
ern girdle of Christ, belonging formerly to Con- 
stantine, part of whose seal is still attached to 
it: while one of the “‘ grandes reliques” there is 
the scarf worn at the Crucifixion and stained 
with blood. The porphyry slab on which the 
soldiers cast lots is in the Lateran. 

The “‘coat without seam” is reckoned the chief 
treasure of Treves. Originally it is supposed to 
have been of a red color, but at present it is light 
brown, It is exhibited once in seven years, and 
brings an immense multitude of pilgrims on such 
occasions. _ Many miracles are related as having 
been performed by it—one very famous one on 
the young Countess Droste-Vischering, a rela- 
tive of the Archbishop of Cologne. ‘‘ Under the 
influence of strong excitement produced by the 
expectation of a miracle, while in the presence 
of the relic, she threw aside her crutches, and 
left the cathedral leaning upon the arm of her 
grandmother. The crutches were hung up in 
the cathedral as a trophy of her miraculous cure.” 
The story, however, goes on—‘‘ The Countess 
repaired to Kreutzenach, a small watering-place, 
but alas! it was necessary to lift her out of the 
carriage, and she has been obliged to resume the 
use of crutches.” 

In the chapel of the palace of Caiaphas is the 
stone “‘ which was laid to secure the door of our 
Lord's sepulchre. It was a long time kept in the 
Church of the Sepulchre; but the Armenians 
stole it thence by stratagem, and conveyed it to 
this place. The stone is two yards and a quarter 
long, high one yard, and broad as much. It is 
plastered all over, except in five or six little 
places, where it is left bare to receive the imme- 
diate kisses and other devotions of the pilgrims.” 
A fragment, however, eighteen inches square, is 
still shown in the Church of the Sepulchre. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself, or what is shown 
as such, had a narrow escape of being removed. 
In 1600 there came to Florence a mysterious 
person calling himself Faccardino, Emir of the 
Druses. He described himself as a descendant 
of ‘* Pio Goffrido,” and consequently an enemy 
of the Turks, and offered to get possession of 
the Holy Sepulchre. ‘The Medician Chapel at 
Florence was actually built for its reception. A 
squadron of ships was sent to the coast of Syria 
under the command of Inghirami; and Faccar- 
dino and his associates, gaining access to the 
Sepulchre, began to cut it off, when the Greeks 
discovered them. The rascals managed to es- 
cape, but the marks of the saws remain there 
still. 

Some pieces of the sepulchre, however, were 
actually at Florence, which Godfrey gave to Paz- 
zinoda Pazzi, the Crusader who first sealed the 
walls of Jerusalem in 1088, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


Wurte Omichund’s intrigue with Khan Latty 
was yet in the bud, a new and much more im- 
portant pretender presented himself in the person 
of Meer Jaftier, commander-in-chief of the na- 
bob’s forces, a man of years and experience, 
who had stood high in the estimation of Alla- 
verdy, and to whom that wise ruler had given 
his sister in marriage. An Armenian called 
Petrus, a man that had been employed as a 
messenger between ourselves and Suraja Doulah 
in the negotiations of February last past, now 
came to Mr. Watts on behalf of Meer Jaffier, 
who declared himself pushed to rebellion in sheer 
self-defense, since he never entered the Durbar 
but with the dread of being assassinated. Meer 
Jaffier was ready to promise any thing, and Mr. 
Watts made haste to acquaint Clive with his of- 
fers, whereupon there commenced a revolution 
destined to end most happfly for our English 
interests, 

I will not follow all the windings and intrica- 
cies of this Eastern plot and counterplot. Sub- 
tlety and falsehood were the order of the day, 
and the nabob alternated between loud-spoken 
distrust and smooth-tongued conciliation of our- 
selves and Meer Jaffier, who played his cards, 


however, with extraordinary skill, and contrived | 


to fool his weak master to the very last. It was 
a period of incessant letter-writing between Mr. 
Watts at Muxadavad and the select committee 
at Calcutta, and my post of secretary was a la- 
borious one, leaving little time in which to think 
of private troubles and anxieties. So critical 
indeed was our situation, that there were many 
nights on which my patron and I lay down to 
rest not knowing whether we should be alive in 
the morning. It was very well for the gentle- 
men at Calcutta to be easy as to the result of 
our intrigue: we were in the lion’s den, and 
knew that in any luckless hour the brute’s raven- 








ous jaws might open to devour us. I-am happy 
to say, however, that we faced all dangers dool- 
ly, and asserted the interests of our honorable 
masters with as calm a front as if we had 
been safe in the council-chamber of Leadenhall 
Street. 

The nabob’s army was still encamped at Plas- 
sey, while Clive, by the advice of Meer Jaffier’s 
party, had withdrawn his forces to Calcutta, the 
better to lull the tyrant into a false security. 
But Suraja Doulah, by nature the most coward- 
ly of mankind, was a prey to perpetual suspi- 
cions, now turning upon us, now upon Meer 


| Jaffier, as ready to cringe as to assassinate, and 


knowing not whom to trust or whom to destroy. 
His spies lurked in every quarter of the province, 
and traded alike upon his fears and his igno- 
rance; one day making him believe that the 
English army lay concealed in the factory of 
Cassimbazar, and the next deluding him with 
the hope that a French fleet was about to rav- 
age Madras. 

Urged by his ever-increasing fear of Clive, 
he sought a reconciliation with Meer Jaffer, 
whom he had Jately treated with the utmost ig- 
nominy, and sent him, with fifteen thousand 
men, to reinfurce his prime minister, Roydou- 
lub, at Plassey. Meer Jaffier, afraid to refuse, 
was thus compelled to leave Muxadavad while 
the plot was hatching, but left his agent, Petrus, 
behind, in daily, and sometimes hourly, corre- 
spondence with my patron, Mr. Watts. 

The articles were now drawn up which were 
to pledge Meer Jaftier in the event of his suc- 
cess. ‘They were to include all that had been 
promised by Suraja Doulah, and one clause of 
extreme advantage to the English, whereby the 
future nabob agreed to pay a sum of money suf- 
ficient to make good all the losses which had 
been sustained by the Company and individuals 
at the taking of Calcutta. Meer Jaftier, with 
all the generosity of an adventurer who has as 
yet nothing to lose and all things to gain, readily 
agreed to these articles, but stipulated that the 
plot should be kept secret from that Gentoo in- 
triguer, Omichund. 

This last condition was perplexing. The old 
man had been hanging upon our footsteps ever 
since he had broached the subject of Yar Khan 
Latty’s pretensions, and had pressed us closely 
for a definite answer. 
I know, suspected us, too well versed in the art 
of prevarication to be deluded by an English- 
man’s less subtle falsehoods. He came in upon 
us suddenly, on the very day after Petrus brought 
us Meer Jaffier’s message, livid with rage, and 
told us that we had been trifling with him, and 
that he knew the secret game we were playing. 

Of all men about the Soubahdar’s court this 
was the one whose influence my patron most 
dreaded. He saw that Omichund knew some- 
thing of our secret, and that to obey Meer Jaf- 
fier’s desire would be to provoke his vengeance. 
After binding him to secrecy he therefore confid- 
ed the details of our enterprise, which Omichund 
heard with pretended approval. But I had now 
known this old man for some years, and had 
made a close study of his countenance. I watched 
him attentively throughout this conversation, and 
saw quite enough to assure me that he did not 
forgive us for the endeavor to deceive him, and 
that in his heart of hearts he cherished a most 
malignant hatred of us. 

Soon after this came news from Calcutta of 
the arrival of a messenger from Hyderabad, a 
stranger called Govinderoy, who brought a letter 
purporting to be written by Ballajee-Rao, the 
general of the Morattoes, offering to invade Ben- 
gal with a hundred and twenty thousand men 
within six weeks after he should receive the in- 
vitation of the English governor. ‘The letter 
was suspected to be a trap set for us at the in- 
stigation of Suraja Doulah; and Clive, ever 
ready in expedients, advised the committee to 
forward the letter to the nabob, affecting a be- 
lief in its authenticity. By this means, should 
the letter be indeed a trick, the tables would be 
turned upon the trickster; while, if it were oth- 
erwise, no act could be more adapted to soothe 
him into a confidence in our friendship. 

The treaty which Mr. Watts and myself had 
sketched out with infinite pains and very close 
calculations was now submitted to the committee 
at Calcutta. The sum therein demanded for 
the restitution of all losses amounted in all to 
seventeen millions of rupees; but this sum, large 
as it appears, did not seem sufficient to the gen- 
tlemen of the Calcutta committee, who cherished 
an extravagant notion of the wealth in Suraja 
Doulah’s treasury—an idea founded rather on the 
mythical wonders of the Arabian Nights than on 
the possible revenues of the tyrant, whose prede- 
cessor’s reign had been one of constant turmoil 
and expenditure. 

Determined that Meer Jaffier should pay for 
his elevation, the committee asked a donation 
of five million rupees for the squadron and army, 
while Mr. Watts was also recommended to re- 
quest a handsome tribute for each of the gentle- 
men of the committee. 

These preliminaries being settled, we awaited 
the final blow, not without a terrible uncertainty 
of mind; for the spies of Suraja Doulah slept 
not, and the shadow of death hovered very near 
us during this most critical period. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
OMICHUND THROWS OFF THE MASK. 


Tue time was now come in which the Gentoo 
deceiver, Omichund, was to reveal himself for 
the first time in his true colors. I have already 
described the lurking doubt which had ever been 
entertained of his sincerity by Mr. Holwell and 








myself, and afterward by Mr. Watts; but he | 
was now to throw off the mask, and boldly de- | 


clare himeelf a villain. 
It was when matters were at the most perilous 


| 


crisis—the nabob’s army encamped at Plassey 
fifty thousand strong, and Clive prepared to march 
from Calcutta as soon as the treaty was signed— 
when this avaricious scoundrel came one morn- 
ing to my patron, and rudely insisted upon an 
interview. His usual cringing manner was ex- 
changed for an audacity which threatened mis- 
chief. He began at once to talk of the confed- 
eration, and our hopes of success. 

**T have come fresh from the Durbar, Mr. 
Watts,” he said, ‘‘and the countenance of the 
nabob was not pleasant to look on. He has 
spies, saheb; many spies; and he suspects, It 
needs but one word, one hint of the truth in his 
ear, and before the echo of the voice that spoke 


| it had died away in the hall of his palace, the 


messengers of death would be on their way 
hither. Have you ever considered that the game 
we are playing is one in which we stake our 
heads ?” 

“*T have never esteemed my life especially safe 
in this country,” my patron answered with ad- 
mirable coolness. ‘* But what does this preface 
mean, my good Omichund ?” 

“It means that if you, saheb, hold your life 
at a trifle, I set some value on mine, and expect 
a handsome recompense when I place myself in 
mortal peril, which I have done daily, hourly, 
within the last month, for the service of your 
people at Calcutta.” 

**You can not suppose that your services will 
go unrewarded.” 

**T do not know that. When I served you a 
year ago—as I did, faithfully—your people at Cal- 
cutta rewarded me with a prison. They made 
me a prisoner, saheb, for a groundless suspicion ; 


| and while the rest of my countrymen had ample 


leisure to decamp with all their possessions, my 
hard-earned wealth was sacrificed; and that I 
owe to the English, The women of the house- 
hold were slaughtered; that also do I owe to 
the English. Yet these bitter wrongs do I for- 
get, when Sabat Jung has given you back your 
settlement, and I try to serve you—because, 
though they have ill-used me, I believe the En- 
glish are faithful, and will keep promise or treaty 
that they make. My fortunes are broken, and 
I am laboring to restore them. I have served 
you well, saheb, and there have been many times 


| when the nabob would have had you slain with- 
For some time he had, | 


out mercy had he not been beguiled by me to 
trust you a little longer. To do this, I have 
risked my life daily, and shall continue in the 
same peril so Jong as I remain in this city. I 
must have my reward. It must be no promise 
of the lips—a breath which the evening wind 
blows away. It must be written in the treaty. 
The reward that I am to have must be writ- 
ten there in words that no man can misunder- 
stand.” 

**Such a proposal is somewhat insulting to 
your employers,” replied Mr. Watts; ‘* but I do 
not suppose the gentlemen of the committee will 
object to your name being set down in the treaty 
between them and Meer Jaffier. Pray at what 
amount_do you estimate your services ¢” 

Omichund smiled in a thoughtful manner be- 
fore replying to this plain question. 

“*T have to remember that without my medi- 
ation the nabob would never have been recon- 
ciled to the English. Ever since the capture 
of Calcutta I have been the secret friend of your 
countrymen: not because I have reason to love 
them, but because—nay, saheb, no man is bound 
to reveal his motives. It is enough that I have 
served you. “I'was I who pleaded with Suraja 
Doulah for the miserable survivors of the 20th 
of June, and gave them food and shelter at Cal- 
cutta, where they might have remained with im- 
punity, but for the folly of one English soldier 
who killed a Moor in some drunken quarrel, an 
act that led to the banishment of every English- 
man from the settlement. Yes, saheb, I have 
been your friend, but my experience does not 
teach me to hope much from British gratitude. I 
have a better claim to the reward I ask than past 
services.” 

““What is the nature of that claim, Omi- 


9” 


chund ? 

‘*My power to destroy you!” cried the old 
traitor, with a sudden energy that struck us 
dumb. He stood for some moments watching 
our faces with a malignant grin upon his own. 
Then slowly extending his brown skinny hand, 
he looked downward at the outspread fingers 
with a smile of triumph. ‘‘See here, saheb,” 
he said, ‘‘in these fingers I hold the threads of 
your intrigue. It needs but a motion of my 
hand and they are entangled hopelessly. In this 
palm I hold your lives—yours and your secreta- 
ry’s yonder, and the lives of many more—and by 
the closing of this hand can destroy you. What, 
gentlemen! how pale you look! And yet I do 
but remind you of my power ; to speak is not to 
act. Do you think Omichund would betray his 
patrons—even though they once betrayed him— 
and though but the other day you sought to fool 
and hoodwink the poor old Gentoo? No, Mr. 
Watts, saheb, I do not threaten; I ask only that 
when others are remembered my reward may 
not be forgotten.” 

** Put your demand in plain figures,” replied 
Mr. Watts, somewhat coldly; ‘‘1 do not com- 
prehend this violent language, or the looks with 
which you have accompanied it.” 


‘*The treasury of Bengal is accounted rich,- 


and if Meer Jaffier mounts the musnud, my 
honorable masters will profit by millions. For 
my share I claim five per cent. upon the nabob's 
treasures in specie, and the fourth part of his 
jewels.” 

This demand was made with a most consum- 
mate coolness of tone and manner, and having 
thus stated his claim the old Gentoo stood before 
us with downcast eyelids and folded hands, the 
very picture of meek honesty. But beneath the 
shriveled lids I could discern the piercing black 
eyes casting rapid stolen glances at my patron's 
face. The proposition was so monstrous that 





Mr, Watts stood for some minutes aghast, more 
struck by the enormity of this demand than by 
the iniquity of the threat that had preceded it. 
Treachery of the blackest hue is so common a 
thing among these Orientals that the diplomatist 
must be indeed unversed in their politics who 
can be surprised by any new revelation of it. 
But there is a height of impudence more astound- 
ing than baseness, and of such impudence this 
proposal of Omichund’s was a flagrant example. 

My patron drew a long breath, and after that 
first movement of surprise refrained from any ex- 
pression of his feelings. 

“*My good Omichund,” he began, quietly, ‘‘I 
thought your commercial experience would have 
saved you from the folly of so childish a proposal. 
You ask five per cent. on the nabob’s money—a 
fourth of his jewels! Are you aware that the 
_— alone are rated at forty-five millions ster- 
ing ?” 

“*Yes, saheb; by children and fools. The 
royal jewels are worth four and a half millions at 
most.” 

**And of this amount you would claim a 
fourth ?” 

‘* Yes, saheb,” replied the Gentoo, with a grave 
reverence of his head, and with the sober air of 
an honest tradesman who respectfully defends a 
disputed charge in his bill. 

** Well, my good friend, you can not be ac- 
cused of neglecting your interests, or rating yom 
services at too low a figure,” said Mr. Watts, with 
his easiest air; ‘‘and I thank you for your candor. 
But you see I have no real authority in this busi- 
ness, Iam here only as a mouth-piece and com- 
munication for the gentlemen at Calcutta. I will 
refer your demands to the select committee there 
in my next letter, and we shall see how they treat 
them.” 

**You do not think the gentlemen at Calcutta 
will refuse my claim, saheb?” asked Omichund, 
with a somewhat sinister look. 

**T can not venture a guess as to their reply ; 
but I am sure they will do whatever they aeamier 
just and liberal.” 

** And the treaty, saheb? The sum to be paid 
to me must be set forth in a special clause of the 
treaty. Let the gentlemen at Calcutta under- 
stand I will be satisfied with nothing less than 
that.” 

**T will tell them as much. You are now at 
liberty to leave us, Omichund,” 

The old man honored us each with a profound 
reverence, and quitted the chamber. We heard 
him groan faintly as he put on his shoes and 
shuffled away on the smooth marble pavement— 
a groan as of lamentation over the iniquity of the 
English. 

My patron walked to the doorway, looked into 
the corridor to make sure there was no spy lurk- 
ing without, and then returned to me with a very 
grave expression of countenance. 

‘Robert Ainsleigh,” he said, “if you set any 
value upon your life, you must leave this place 
to-night.” 

** Why, Sir?” 

‘* Because the Calcutta committee will refuse 
to accede to that scoundrel’s extortionate de- 
mands, and, as surely as they do, he will betray 
you and me to Suraja Doulah. ‘To-night you can 
leave this place unsuspected as the bearer of a 
letter to Calcutta; a few nights hence flight may 
be impossible.” 

** And you think that I would leave you, Sir, 
in such a time of danger? No, if I valued ex- 
istence at its utmost price, I do not believe I 
could be so base as that; and my life is not a 
treasure that I care to defend. Let them impale 
me to-morrow, and there is scarce a creature liv- 
ing to lament my fate. I thank you heartily for 
your consideration, Sir; but, by your leave, I 
will remain to see the end of the play, whether it 
prove a comedy or a tragedy.” 

‘*T fear the last act will be bloody, Robert.” 

** It can not be worse than the Black Hole, Sir. 
But surely, with Colonel Clive at our back, we 
may master this Gentoo scoundrel? Can not the 
committee finesse the question of his claim ?” 

**T doubt their power to do so. Satan him- 
self is not more versed in guile than this Gentoo 
plotter. You see he declines at the outset to ac- 
cept any verbal pledge. He will have his reward 
set down in the treaty to be signed, sealed, and 
delivered between ourselves and Jaffier. I can 
see no safety, Robert, but in compliance; and I 
do not believe that the committee would comply. 
We have already pushed our demands upon Jaf- 
fier to the utmost limit, and to ask for nearly an- 
other million might be the ruin of our cause. 
Remember it would be as easy for Jaftier to ally 
himself to the French as to us. Bussy is ever 
ready to adopt any pretender who can promise 
him an extension of power, and to provoke Jaf- 
fier by extortionate demands might be to throw 
him into the arms of our enemies.” 

The letter communicating Omichund’s de- 
mands was written and dispatched to Calcutta, 
and we had but to wait the issue of this affair, 
and of all other knots and entanglements in the 
skein of intrigue, with what tranquillity we might. 
It was on the second night after the dispatch of 
the letter that we received, through a singular 
channel, a new revelation of this villain’s iniquity. 
The house in which we lived lay on the river- 
bank, in a small garden that adjoined the splen- 
did grounds of Heraut-jeel, the nabob’s palace, 
a fortified building, surrounded by towers pro- 
vided with cannon. I was lounging here in the 
summer darkness, well-nigh worn out by the 
anxieties and suffocating heat of the day, when 
a little boat shot along the stream and ran under 
the bank where I walked. A cloaked and hooded 
figure, very small and slender, stepped out of the 
boat and approached me. 

I expected to see some youthful dervish come 
to solicit alms; but, on drawing quite close to 
me, the stranger uttered a timid greeting, and I 
recognized the accents of Tara. 

It was but a few weeks since her marriage. 
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after which event I had scarce hoped ever to see 
her again. 

‘* Robert, saheb,” she began—she had learned 
my Christian name from Mr. Holwell, who never 
addressed me by any other, and I doubt if she 
knew that I owned a surname—‘‘ Robert, saheb, 
I have come to warn you of a great danger. I 
have come secretly, with much difficulty; and I 
think my husband would kill me, as he killed the 
others, did he know that I could so degrade my- 
self. But can I forget how you saved my life, 
saheb, or how happy I was on board the English 
ship when the English doctor said my care had 


saved yours? No, Robert, saheb, I can not for- | 


get those days; they stand apart from my life. 
I have no share in their brightness now, and my 
life seems all dark—so dark that I long to die 
and pass into a new world, where I shall be puri- 
fied from my sins, and so pass on through other 
worlds of purification to the heights of heaven, 
where the great God is happy forever among the 
happy angels who serve him. We have a Brah- 
min who lives in the house and reads the Shas- 
trah to us every day, and his words give me com- 
fort when my heart is heavy.” 

“*My darling!” I involuntarily exclaimed in 
English; and 1 am happy to think this innocent 
Hindoo did not understand the import of the 
word, which she no doubt took to be some term 
of ceremony; ‘‘alas, I fear you are not happy?” 
I continued in Bengalee. 

**T am as happy as we ought to be in a world 
of purgation, saheb. But it is not to speak of 
myself [ came hither. You are in danger, you 
and the other English saheb, My grandfather is 
angered against you. He says that Mr. Watts 
and the English mean to cheat him; but that he 
will be the death of you all if you play him false. 
He is not easy in his mind. He is pale, and 
walks about the house all day, and hurries back- 
ward and forward to the nabob’s palace like an 
evil spirit; and last night, when he knew not 
that I was within hearing, I overheard him tell 
my husband that he and Roydoulub, the nabob’s 
treasurer, had sworn to each other to secrete and 
divide between them a great part of the royal 
treasure before the new nabob comes. But that 
is nothing. It is your life that is in danger, 
Robert, saheb, and you must leave the city at 
once. You see how dear your life is to me, 
when I betray my grandfather for your sake; 
but I know that you English sahebs will not hurt 
the old man.” 

This last speech was made in all simplicity, 
for Tara was innocent as a child. I thanked 
her heartily for her devotion, but told her that it 
was impossible for me to leave Muxadavad for 
some time to come. This so distressed her that 
I was obliged to temporize, and promise I would 
fly from the threatened danger, for the dear girl 
was imperiling her own life by remaining with 
me, and I was eager to see her return to her 
home. The boatman who had brought her had 
been bribed to fidelity by the gift of one of her 
gold ornaments. This I redeemed from him by 
a handsome donation, and urged him to conduct 
her in safety to the garden landing-stage, a little 
way down the river, whence she had come. I 
have the quaint Indian bangle still among my 
dearest treasures, a memorial of this perilous 
time and the affection that would fain have pro- 
tected me from danger. 





NOVEL LAWSUIT. 
CURIOUS lawsuit is on the tapis in En- 
gland. A Liverpool merchant, suddenly 

called to New York on urgent business, took a 
cab to the steamer, and in his haste forgot to 
pay the driver. On his return, three months 
afterward, he found the cabman and cab just 
where he had left them, sheltered by a little 
wooden shed, and was met by a bill for coach 
fare for 1080 hours by day and 1080 hours by 
Wight, The case is still on. 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTY. 

_— other day a young and pretty woman 

presented herself at the gallery of a cele- 
brated Paris photographer, and expressed a wish 
to have her picture taken. As the artist was ad- 
justing the camera, the lady proceeded to pose 
herself by drawing a pistol and placing it to her 
temple. ‘* What are you doing, Madam ?” cried 
the astonished photographer. ‘‘I really can’t 
permit you to blow out your brains here; it 
would ruin my business; besides, it is a shame 
to spoil so pretty a face.” ‘‘ I don't intend to do 
any thing of the sort,” answered the lady. ‘‘ My 
lover has left me, and I wish to send him my 
photograph taken in this position, with word that 
if he does not soon return to my feet this will be 
the result.” The photographer bowed and exe- 
cuted the portrait, which duly reached its des- 
tination. 





TEA-DRINKING. 


LS pen can be more suggestive of domestic 
comfort on a crisp winter evening than a 
nice, cozy, genial, friendly, family tea-party? Cur- 
tains drawn, lamps lighted, fire burning bright and 
clear, urn steaming on the table, toast and mnuf- 
fins sputtering on the hearth, the cat purring and 
blinking at them, warmth diffused throughout the 
room, vivacity in every face, joyousness in every 
sound, cream thick and luscious, sugar white and 
sparkling, a glow of pleasafitness on every indi- 
vidual saucer, cup, and spoon—what picture can 
be more delightful? Don’t tell me of ‘‘ sumpt- 
uous dinner-parties” and Champagne suppers— 
mere “‘ chaff and bran” to agood homely tea-drink- 
ing. What question more deliciously confusing 
to the mild-mannered, handsome young fellow 
there, with the soft down of twenty summers upon 
his upper lip, than Miss Patty’s—‘‘ Have I sweet- 














ened your cup to your liking, Mr. Smitten?” 
What joke more ancient and profound than Mas- 
ter Bob's ‘“‘ Because if it isn’t sweet enough you 
can stir it; and if it’s too sweet you can take some 
out, you know?” What catastrophe more ter- 
rible to contemplate than that which must surely 
overwhelm the hapless young bachelor or spinster 
who has temerity enough to take the last piece of 
toast from the proffered plate? It’s the mildest 
of mild dissipations is a right pleasant tea-party 
—the more healthy and jovial, perhaps, because 
of its mildness. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE exhibition of water-color paintings, which 
has just been opened at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, will be a matter of great interest 
to the picture-loving public. The Water-Color 
Society now numbers about fifty members, among 
whom are some excellent artists in oil-colors. 
Not only in this country, but also in England 
and France, there is a rapidly increasing interest 
in the art of water-coloring. At a recent exhi- 
bition in London no less than sixteen hundred 
pictures of this class were rejected for want of 
wall-room. ‘In England much more than in this 
country water-colored paintings find a place in 
rivate drawing-rooms. Good pictures of this 
Kind, with their bright and cheerful aspect, af- 
ford a pleasing variety among their more staid 
and sober companions the oil-paintings, although 
to most, probably, the latter excel in depth and 
richness of tone. It is to be hoped that this 
present exhibition of water-colors will prove 
more satisfactory to the New York public than 
the department of oil-paintings has been this 
year. 
“ Those desirous of cultivating a taste for the 
fine arts will find it both profitable and pleasant 
to attend the Saturday receptions given by our 
artists. The Studio Building in Tenth Street is 
open to visitors every Saturday afternoon; the 
artists at Dodworth’s building, on Fifth Avenue 
hold their receptions on the first Saturday o 
each month. Many ladies and gentlemen regu- 
larly avail themselves of these opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both the artists them- 
selves and the pictures on their easels. 


A meeting of artists, including painters, sculp- 
tors, photographers, and engravers, was recent- 
ly held in this city “ for the purpose of initiating 
a movement for the protection of the rights, de- 
signs, and inventions of artists and others.” It 
was proposed that Congress be recommended to 
pass a law entitled ‘‘ An act to promote the pro- 
gress of the Fine Arts.”’ It should provide for 
the registry of all kinds of paintings, statuary, 
engravings, prints, plates, basso and alto relie- 
vos, intaglios, charts, maps, drawings, etchings, 
lithographs, photographs, and designs, on all 
kinds of surfaces and in every description of ma- 


| terial, granting to the applicant a patent or its 


equivalent for his production, and protecting 
him against its reproduction, or any part there- 
of, by any person or persons, in any kind of ma- 
terial, or on any kind of surface, in any man- 
ner whatever, 





Somebody in Boston has been taking notes on 
the manners of street passengers. He states 
that a careful watching on Washington Street, 
in the busiest hours of the day, shows that seven 
out of every ten ladies, and four out of every ten 
men, turn around to scrutinize persons whom 
they have passed. The ladies generally cast back 
to see what a “‘ horrid thing that woman has got 
on,” and the gentlemen to see the rear aspect of 
one who carries before her a pretty face. 





The new boarding establishment of Dr. Dio 
Lewis at Boston is called Bellevue. It is seven 
stories high, contains sixty-eight rooms, and is 
furnished throughout in the most convenient 
and healthful manner. The meals will be fur- 
nished in the rooms on the European plan. 


An anonymous gentleman, who keeps a diary 
of his wife’s temper, makes the following mete- 
orological record for a single week: ‘ Monday 
—A thick fog; no seeing through it. Tuesday 
—Gloomy and very chilly; unseasonable weath- 
er. Wednesda rosty, at times sharp. Thurs- 
day—Bitter cold in the morning, red sunset, with 
flying elouds, portending hard weather. Friday 
--Storm in the morning, with peals of thunder; 
air clear afterward. Saturday—Gleams of sun- 
shine, with a partial thaw ; frost again at night. 
Sunday—A slight southwester in the morning; 
calm and pleasant at dinner-time; hurricane and 
earthquake at night.” Wives might also consult 
the barometer on the other side of the house, 
and seé what would be the result of their ob- 
servations, 





The Hartford Courant relates an extraordinary 
story ofa little boy in that city who put his shoul- 
der out of joint by a fall. K eon was sent 
foratonce. Meanwhile the little fellow, though 
suffering severe pain; managed to climb into a 
chair, from which he fell headlong to the floor. 
His alarmed mother supposed he had broken his 
neck this time. But, to her astonishment, he 
jumped up, evans his arms, and joyfully 
shouted, ‘It’s all right; it’s all right!” Sure 
enough, the second fall had put his shoulder- 
joint in place. Surgeons are quite useless to 
such dextrous little folks. 





The recent eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius 
indicate that a unity of action has been estab- 
lished between the two volcanoes. The cooling 
of one seems to be the signal for a breaking out 
of the other. 





Ten public balls were announced to take 
place on a single evening last week, and it was 
stated that over fifty were on the programme 
for the whole week. 





An exchange says that the Astor House in 
New York pays $22,000 per year for butter, 
$8000 for flour, $150,000 for meat, $12,000 for 
eggs, $14,000 for milk and cream, $500 for fric- 
ere matches, $14,000 for gas, and $14,000 for 
coal. 





We can hardly credit an instance of inhuman- 
ity which is reported from Toronto. The story, 
however, is this: A young married clerk in a 
store in that city was utterly refused permission 











to leave the store—though business was dull and 
few customers were in—to visit his dying child, 
but was kept at his post all day, and until the 
child was dead. And the heartless employer, 
on hearing of the death of the child of his clerk, 
responded: “I’m glad of it; be will attend to 
his business now!’ 





The London Daily News gives an account of a 
shocking calamity which has occurred at Roch- 
dale, A new building had just been erected for 
the accommodation of a Sunday-school. About 
four hundred persons were present at the open- 
ing services. The weather at the time was bois- 
terous, and the wind blew in fearful gusts. Sud- 
denly 3 violent blast took off the roof of the 
building, and the side-walls fell inward. <A dis- 
tressing scene of confusion and horror ensued. 
Some of the unfortunate sutferers managed to 
creep out from the debris, but a large number 
were buried beneath it. Help was immediately 
obtained, and though many were seriously in- 
jured, strange to say, none were killed, as iar as 
could be ascertained. 





A new monthly has recently appeared entitled 
the Woman’s Advocate, One of the contributors 
writes as follows in an article called “‘ Era of 
Reconstruction :” ‘* As a class, women are more 
peaceable than men, therefore woman suffrage 
will be influential for peace. They are more 
temperate, therefore their vote will strengthen 
the cause of temperance. They are more chaste, 
therefore the interest of purity will be promoted. 
They are more alive to moral and religious con- 
siderations, therefore the interests of morality 
and religion will be advanced by their vote. As 
motbers they will always feel a deeper interest 
than men in public education. Removed by 
their position from the corrupting influences 
of the outer world—occupied as a class by do- 
mestic and family duties, they will always bring 
to the consideration of great public questions a 
freshness and purity of spiritual insight to which 
men are less keenly sensitive.”’ The new maga- 
zine is dignified and earnest in tone, and prom- 
ises to be a credit to the cause which it advocates. 


According to report, there is in Brooklyn a 
young lady who has existed for many years in 
a semi-cataleptic state. She is twenty-three 
years old, and for two and a half years she has 
eaten no food more substantial than the juice of 
a few grapes at long intervals. She is almost 
totally blind, and yet as she lies on a bed with 
her arms drawn up 80 that they are above her 
head, she executes with perfect facility the most 
delicate, intricate, and beautiful patterns of em- 
broidery, selecting the materials and colors, and 
arranging them without assistance. Though de- 
prived of natural vision she certainly possesses 
such power to produce needle-work that any 
lady skilled in the art might be proud to claim 
as her own. She excels in the arrangement of 
flower bouquets. 





A sad casualty recently occurred in this city 
resulting from the dangerous practice of snow- 
balling, which is often indulged in by thought- 
less boys. A gentleman and lady were riding in 
a sleigh, when a flying snow-ball struck the 
horse upon the head. The spirited animal 
took fright, and becoming unmanageable, up- 
set the sleigh, throwing the inmates violently 
into the street. Both ot them were seriously, if 
not fatally, injured. This is not a solitary in- 
stance of the unfortunate results of what is con- 
sidered a harmless amusement. 





The Scientifle American contains an interesting 
illustrated article in regard to a new toy, called 
the “Lenox Top.” It rests its claim for pre- 
eminence on five points: first, it will spin half 
an hour or more; second, it gives motions to 
other objects, making marbles or dolls spin 
round it as satellites; third, it gives motion 
to paper tubes, ornamented, so that they ap- 
pear like Venetian glass goblets; fourth, a va- 
riation of the two foregoing; and fifth, it will 


; carry another top ‘on its shoulders like Sinbad 
| the Sailor; both revolving at the same time.”’ 





A short time ago a benevolent manufacturer 
in Massachusetts offered to give to the poor in 
the town all the cloth that the ladies would 
make up into garments. A gentleman in Ohio 
appears to have followed his example in offering 
to give every poor widow in his town a winter's 
supply of wood, if his townsmen would cut it. 
The offer has been accepted. 


Mrs. Colfax, the wife of our Vice - President 
elect, was the recipient of a most elegant 
Christmas present. It is the work of Browne 
& Spaulding, the well-known jewelers in the Mct- 
ropolitan Hotel. A beautiful porcelain vase, a 
foot in diameter, holds an exquisite assortment 
of artificial flowers. The top is of Las pe 
soms, and nestled among them is a bluebird as 
natural as life. This bird sings for half an hour 
at a time with a loud and clear note, turning his 
head, using his mouth, and behaving in every 
way as a well-brought-up bird should do. 





The fur of the American mink was scarcely 
thought of any value some years ago—a skin 
selling for only fifty cents. Now fashion makes 
them bring dollars. Naturalists recognize two 
Kinds of mink in America: one, small, dark- 
colored, common in the Northern and Eastern 
States and Canadas; the other larger, with light- 
er colored, coarser, and less valuable fur, com- 
mon in the Western and Southern States. 


Americans are a letter-writing people. A 
statement of the transactions of the foreign de- 
partment of the New York Post-office for the 
month of November shows that over sixty thou- 
sand more letters were sent to Europe than were 
received from that country. 





An unpretending little French book, ‘‘ Manuel 
du Bon Ton,” contains some hints respecting 
politeness in conversation which are worth con- 
sidering, although ‘‘ codes” are not infallible. 
If you are ever 80 much in the right, yield with 
a good grace when you perceive that a discus- 
sion is getting warm, and threatens to end in a 
downright quarrel. No one except a fool will 


obstinately maintain his own opinion. To listen 
well is almost as indispensable as to talk well; 
if you wish people to listen to you, you must 
listen to them, or at least appear to do so. 
Speak of yourself as little as possible, either for 








good or for evil. 


If not through goodness of 


heart, at least out of prudence, abstain from 
any remark which has the slightest tendency to 
false statement, ill-nature, calumny, backbiting 
—from whatever, in short, can wound or injure 
absent persons. No indelicate or even equivo- 
cal observation ever issues from the mouth of 
a well-bred person, 





Different Fichus. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Tre fichus given on our double page are made of 
muslin and lace, though white or biack tulle may be 
used instead of the muslin; black tulle must of course 
be trimmed with black lace. 

Ficnv witn Soarr anp Br.t.—This fichn is made 
of muslin and Valenciennes insertion, and trimmed 
with wide and narrow Valenciennes edging. The belt 
is of insertion underlaid with ribbon, For making the 
fichu arrange of muslin and insertion from Fig. 49 two 
pieces, leaving the ends, however, eight inches longer 
than the pattern, and from Fig. 80 one piece. he 
strips of muslin and insertion are overseamed to- 
gether. In order to form the points in the insertion 
on the back lay each strip im a pleat, which must be 
cut away and carefully fastened on the under side. 
After this border the edges of Fig. 49, excepting the 
neck and shoulders, with the wide edging, and head 
this with the narrow. Join the finished fronts to the 
back according to the corresponding figures on the 
pattern, and trim the back on the under edge and 
shoulders with the wide edging. Around the neck 
sew a little rache made of two pieces of the narrow 
edging. 

Fionv wirtn Mrontrs Trmurse,—This fichn is made 
of muslin and Mech!in insertion, and trimmed with 
wide and narrow Mechlin edging. The back is 
trimmed with two frills of muslin edged with the 
edging, and with loops and ends of red satin ribbon. 
For making, cut, with reference to the illustrations, 
from Fig. 47, Supplement, of muslin and insertion one 

jece. The insertion around the neck must be slightly 

eld on along the upper side. For the corners take up 
a pleat, which must afterward be cut away from the 
under side and carefully fastened. Edge the neck and 
fronts with the narrow, and the remainder of the fichu 
with the wide edging. For the frills on the back pre- 
»are two pieces of muslin, each twenty-eight inches 
| ama and an inch and a half wide on the under end, 
sloping to half an inch in width at the neck. These 
pieces are edged on one side with the wide edging, 
and on the other are gathered and sewed on in the 
manner shown by the illustration, fastening the under 
ends to the back. Between the lower pleats arrange 
loops and ends of red ribbon. 
tonvu with Scarr.—This fichu is of muslin and 
Mechlin insertion. The neck is trimmed with narrow 
edging, and the remaining edges with a pleated frill of 
muslin, which is scalloped for each pleat and —- 
with the edging. All the seams are covered with a 
narrow bias fold stitched down on each edge. For 
making, arrange of muslin and insertion, from Fig. 48 
and the illustration, one piece. Overseam the edges 
of the back together, frem 23 to 24, and sew on the 
trimming, the narrow edging on the neck and fronts, 
and the pleated trimming on the remaining edges. 
Having covered the seams with the bias foids, pleat 
the back X on @, and arrange a rosette of blue satin in 
the manner shown by the illustration. The front ends 
are also pleated X on @. The blue satin belt is covered 
with insertion, which is edged with the narrow edg- 
ing. The scarf ends are sloping to the upper end, 
where the trimming is correspondingly narrower. A 
bias strip covers each seam, A blue satin rosette is 
arranged on the belt. 

Brack Tutte Freuv.—This fichn, in the form of 
a kerchief rounded on the back, is of black tulle 
trimmed with a frill of the same material headed with 
a fold of colored satin. The under part of the fichn is 
looped on both sides. The upper part is cut somewhat 
narrower at the looping. A bow of colored satin rib- 
bon finishes the front. Similar bows are arranged on 
the shoulders, where the fichu is looped up. 

Fieuv or Biack Triie ann Lace.—This fichn is in- 
tended to be worn with plain, high corsages. It re- 
quires two pieces of tulle, each twelve inches wide and 
twenty inches long. Hem the sides of each piece and 
arrange it in four pleats lying upward, so that one end 
shall be reduced to the width of three inches; but on 
the other end the pleats must lie close together, leav- 
ing it only an inch and a half wide; slope off the up- 

r edges of the wider ends and join them on the 

ack, and edge the fichu with the wide lace, On the 
first pleat sew a second row of the same lace. The 
front is finished with a bow and ends of black ribbon. 
A similar bow is arranged on the left side of the fichu. 


Sailor Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus bow is made of white poult de soie wish red 
satin stripes, and is especially Jesigned to be worn in 
the house. It consists of two loops, each four inches 
long, and two pointed ends six inches long, and is 
made of a bias strip, five inches wide, hem-stitched 
down along the edges. The knot is of poult de soie, 
hemmed on the edges, and arranged in pleats. The 
bow is fastened on with a rubber cord, one end of 
which is sewed to the under side of the bow, and the 
other end is made into a loop, which must be fastened 
on a button sewed on the under side of the bow. 


Lilac Satin and Guipure Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tats bow is made of lilac satin and narrow enipure 
edging. It consists of four pieces of ribbon, edged 
with \ stenciennes lace, and pleated up into fan- 
shaped pieces, every two of which are sewed togeth- 
er, and the seam covered with a knot in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Dice Box. 


See {llustration on double page. 


Marerrtats: A circular piece of pasteboard two 
inches and a half in diameter, hair-pius four inches 
and a half Jong, remnants of zephyr wool of different 
colors. 

This dice box is a pretty plaything for children, and 
may be made of cheap material with httle trouble. 
Take a circular piece of pasteboard of the size given 
above and cut out a hole in the manner shown by the 
illustration. Then fasten in this the hair-pins by 
sticking them through the pasteboard, bending the 
ends and fastening them in the manner indicated by 
the illustration, which only shows the under part of 
them. The holes must previously be made with a 
darning-needle. Then wind the pasteboard in the 
manner shown by the illustration, so that it is covered 
on both sides. Next wind the hair-pins which form 
the side of the cup with wool, For this use a large 
darning-needle, and run the wool alternately once un- 
der = once over each rod of the hair-pin. While 
working take pains to press the wool close together 
on the hair-pins, so that they shall be entirely cov- 
ered. Make the scallops on the upper edge by work- 
ing the wool around each hair-pin separately. Lastly, 
ornament the upper edge with button-hole stitch in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Flower-Pot Cover. 
See illustration on double page. 

Marentars: Gray and brown carriage-leather, large 
crystal beads. 

This tlower-pot cover is quickly and cnstty made. It 
consists of hoops and staves of gray and brown car- 
riageMeather, which are edged with crystal beads and 
then interwoven in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. The hoops are four-fifths of an inch wide; the 
under one is seventeen inches long, and the upper one 
nineteen and a half. The staves are six inches high; 
they are three-fifths of an inch wide on the under 
edge and four-fifths on the upper. Both hoops and 
staves have an interlining of pasteboard. The edges 
of the carriage-leather are joined with the beade, 
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Bascuiik Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 8. 
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For pattern and description see Suppl., 
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‘Hoop Skirt with Bustte.—WitH 
Frounce. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, . 
No. lL., Figs. 9-15. ri Sarton Cravat Bow. 


Brack Terie Ficm 


Hoor Skirt with Bustier. 
Wirnour FLounce. 
For pattern and description see Serr 
ment, No: IIL, Figs. 9-15. 





Ficuu WITH Scarr axp Beit.—FRronr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 49 and 50. 





Ficut WITH MEcHIAN RIMMING. - 
For pattern sec Suppleniey} No. XVII. 
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Fig. 1.—Brackx Povtt pre Sorr Dress 
CORDED WITH ORANGE Sarr, 
, Figs. 48 and 44 
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Fig. 2.—Brown Sirx Dress ror Fig. 3.—Buivre Poritn Dress. Fig. 4.—Fawn-Cotorep Portin Dress, Fig. 5.— 
tek! Front. 
Por description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Suppl., Ne, XIV., Fig. 42, Porpifem sind de 


For description see Supplement. 















« Terie Ficnv. 
3Lnack TrCLLe anp Lace Ficuv. 


FLowrerR-Por Cover. 





Maxser or Makrena STAVE’ FOR 
Frowrer-Por Cover 





Ficene with Scarr.—Bacx. 


: beraRe ‘ Ficuu witna Scarr anp Beit.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 48. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 49 and 50. 









hiIMMinc.—Froxt. Ficuvu with MEcHLIN ‘l'riwwinc.—Back. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 47. 





MANNER OF MAKtNG Borrom oF 
Dice Box. 
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Ficuvu with Scarr.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVILL, Fig. 
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Fig. 5.—Brown Portiy Dress with Vig. 6.—Fawy-Cotorepd Poptix Dress. Fig. 7.—VioLtet Vetours Dress witn Tonic. 
Dovsir Pepi. Back. 
. Forp@er ind description see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 41. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. 42. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 35-40, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











LAST WORDS. 


Can you not love me?—I hear, not in vain, 

But it comes suddenly, crushing out pain 

Just for a little while. Dear, let me speak— 

No, not to pain you. Ah! think you I seek 

Balm in your pain—in your pain for my own? 

Joy I would give you, but grief bear alone— 

Hide from you. What if my heart ache >nd smart? 
Let it. What matter?—it is but my heart; 

And if my heart is in any way dear 

To me, it is that your image is here. 

Thoughts of one least little pain that you bore 
Through me, though sweet, would but make my pain more. 
Love seeks not self, dear; I seek only you; 

You in your happiness—would have you true 

Thus to your heart. Oh, be happy! for I 

Live in your light, in your darkness would die! 
Blame not yourself, who give nothing to me, 

When I give all to you. Love is wind-free ; 

Blows where it lists, and hearts can not be bought— 
No, not by love; so the love I have sought 

You can not give me. No, no, do not grieve, 

For you give greatly. Ah! see and believe 

All I have dreamed, of pure, gentle, and high, 

All fair, and sweet, you have shown to my eye; 
Made me believe the good, worship it too— 

Love it, and follow it, following you! 

Grieve not for me, for my wound will be healed 
Some way I know not; some hope be revealed 
Out of this loneliness, longing, some bliss 

Issue, that never had been but fcr this! 








A NEW-YEAR’S EVE CALL. 


T’ was New-Year's eve, and Maud stood by the 
window looking out upon the driving snow, 
coming down so fast and silently, but with a 
sure, steady pace, like the unrelenting footsteps 
of Time. Sometimes the wind sprang up and 
blew in fierce gusts, driving the snow before it, 
blinding the hurrying passers, and whirling it up 
to the very doors of the old church opposite, as 
though it would ferce an entrance even there if 
it could. 

By the light of the street-lamp Maud could see 
little ragged boys, with pinched faces and hungry 
looks, go by; and old men, bent down by age 
and infirmity, plodding wearily along, as if they 
longed for rest and peace somewhere; and she 
thought, after all, she was not alone unhappy in 
the world. 

Poor little Maud! and yet most people would 
have said ‘‘rich little Maud ;” for it was a great 
stone-front she lived in, and exquisite pictures 
adorned the walls, and fine furniture was in the 
rooms, and bright fires glowed in the grates; 
and Maud herself looked very “‘ rich” in her blue 
silk, with costly pearls in her hair. She was all 
arrayed for a New-Year’s party—the acme of de- 
light to many young ladies; she had all the hap- 
piness money could bring her, and yet we say 
** poor little Maud !” 

She was not merry and glad for all this; and 
as she bent her head, thinking of the year that 
had gone, a tear fell, sparkling on her diamond. 
She laughed a little sad laugh, as she spoke out 
lond, ** Diamonds and tears! Who would ever 
think that of mein an hour! Oh, I wish peo- 
ple could take back a year of their lives once in 
awhile. Mine has been such a great, great mis- 
take, and I am ‘nothing but a flirt now,’ they 
say. It is all Harry’s fault, thozgh—oh dear!” 

Just then a loud peal was heard at the door, 
and a querulous voice from the other room called 
out: 

**Manud, Maud, are you ready? I suppose 
that is Mr. A—— for you; and if you will fool 
round so long I shall have to come and help you 
myself. I do wish you would learn to hurry, my 
dear.” 

**Oh, mamma, you needn't worry! I am all 
ready, and have been for some time; but I had 
rather stay here, looking out.” 

She pressed her face closer to the pane as she 
spoke, but there was no unwelcome carriage to 
greet her eyes. 

**T do believe it is some one else,” she said ; 
and with a sudden impulse she moved to the 
hall-door. 

**You need not go, Susan. It is only a note 
for me.” And she took it from the hand of the 
little boy, who stared at her with open-eyed ad- 
miration. 

**T declare, Miss, it’s no wonder the gentle- 
man did look sort o' sad and sweet when he 
wrote that to you. You be just like a picter. 
P’raps, now, you're going to the big party Miss 
Emmers got her fine dress for. Mother’s been a 
driving on it all last week, but you'll take the 
wind out of her sails without much trouble.” 

Mand paid little heed to her messenger’s words 
as she eagerly snatched the old familiar writing 
with a bewildered smile of delight. 

But the smiles faded, and a stern expression 
gathered round her mouth as she read : 

# December 31, 186~. 

** Miss CLartox,—Yon perhaps recollect my promise 
always to pay you a New-Year's call, if I was within 
five miles of your home. As I never break my word, 
I write to say illness keeps me a prisoner. 

“Yours, traly, H, Nearz.” 


**Not a word of regret; but why should I 
care?” she muttered. ‘Turning to the boy she 
said, “It requires no answer. The gentleman 
said nothing about me, I suppose ?” 

**No, Miss; but he’s been awful sick, and it 
was pretty hard for him to write this. First 
time he’s sat up, and he wrote it over six sheets, 
for I watched him, and then he tore it into little 
bits, and kind o’ hesitated like, when he gave 
me this. I — he wants an answer, but I 
rayther guess he’s proud, and won't say so,” said 
the bor, with a knowing nod. 

“Well, you can say I was going to a party, 
and oy * very well.’ wait a min- 
ute! ‘8 your name, little boy, and where 
does your mother live? I may want her to alter 
a dress for me.” 

** Yes, I guess you do, now. That one you've 
got on, p'raps. Any way, my name is Johnny 
Evans, and we live on Jay Street, and my mo- 





ther’s a real good dress-maker, and takes one 
boarder ‘of respectable character; none others 
need apply; second story, front-room.’ ‘That's 
what the bill says. That's all, Miss. Give us a 
call at your convenience. Good-night.” And he 
gave his head a curious duck previous to depart- 


ng. 

** Don’t hurry, Johnny, the housekeeper is go- 
ing out in a minute, and you can go under her 
umbrella. Yes, I will do it,” she said, in a low- 
er tone. 

** Maud, why don’t you go, if the carriage has 
come? You shouldn't keep people waiting,” 
called the impatient voice from the parlor. 

‘** Yes, ma, some one has come. Good-by— 
T'll go up to see if grandma’s asleep, and then 
I'm off,” 

She ran softly up stairs, and stopped at her 
grandmother's door. The quiet, regular breath- 


| ing showed that she must leave without seeing 


| dressing quickly. 


grandma. But that did not seem to disturb her, 
as she stole into the sleeper’s room, and began 
First, the bright blue dress 


| was gathered up in a bundle, held by a pin 


| round her waist. 


| 
| 





Then a long black cloak that 
covered her entirely, and was certainly not made 
for a very slender person, went on. The rls 
were laid aside, and grandmother's dark wig hid 
the pretty light hair that had been arranged in 
such grand party-style. Then she put on an an- 
cient cap, with a wide, venerable ruffle, and the 
large poke-bonnet with its long veil over that, 
and catching a glimpse of herself in the glass, 
said, ‘That will do, only let me find the ‘ arc- 
tics.’” 

Her little feet were soon safely stowed away 
in their hidden depths, and she went shuffling 
down stairs, 

** Miss Clayton says you needn't wait for any 
message, boy,” said a little, bent, old woman 
who came through the hall. 

“I’m going out, though, and you can carry 
my umbrella for me, if you will;* and the pair 
sallied out on their stormy trip. 

‘** Well, you be pretty brave, my lady, to go 
out such a bad night, and I wish you'd asked 
me to go for you. I'm used to it, and I never 
let mother go. You don't seem to mind it, nei- 
ther. You step pretty brisk, but if you had my 
long bit to go you'd gin ont, I guess.” The 
boy caught a smothered laugh as a little white 
hand pulled round the long veil close over the 
face. 

“‘Oh my! Miss, it’s you! and I never should 
have known it if you’d done it up brown. But 
you forgot the gloves, and row you'll spoil it.” 

**Oh dear! what shall I do?” cried Maud, 
almost in despair. ‘‘I’ve started, and now I 
can’t go to the party, for Mr. A has come 
and gone probably; and I should be ashamed to 
go after that. I can’t buy any gloves, for I 
haven't my purse, and they'd know me if I 
charged them. I knew it was fated,” she add- 
ed, ‘*‘ but if I go back now I should never hear the 
last of it. Haven't you some to lend me, John- 
ny?” 

” “ T wish T could, Miss, for it’s reg’lar sky-lark- 
ing, and I like the fun, but I hain't got nothin’ 
but them gray mittens. P’raps them ’ud do.” 

“*Oh yes, they are just the things; and now 
you won't tell any one, will you?” said Maud, 
coaxingly. ‘‘ I know the gentleman you brought 
the note from, and.as he can’t come to see me, 
I was going to make him a New-Year’s eve call. 
Bat I don’t want him to know who I am.” 

‘**Oh, that’s splendid, Miss! and I know it’s 
something like a love-story, for I heard our 
boarder say to himself the other day, ‘ Maud, 
faithless Maud.’ Them’s just his words, and [ 
remembered them, for that’s the name the lady 
called you; and I sha’n’t tell no one.” 

‘*Well, Johnny, you seem to be very know- 
ing, but if you do what I ask you won't be 
sorry. Now, remember, I’m going to see your 
mother; and while I stop in her room you can 
go up stairs and report that the lady only said, 
* Very well!’ when you gave her the note. Then 
you just say, as if you were telling him some 
news, that ‘mother’s got a caller down stairs, 
and they are having a right jolly time together,’ 
and ask him to come dor:; and then I'll make 
it all right after that. Its only a little fun, you 
know. But, Johnny, you must never tell who 
I am if he don’t find out.” 

Reaching the door, Johnny ran up to deliver 
his message, and left Mrs, Evans somewhat sur- 
prised that any old lady should come there such a 
night. But Maud, after shaking the snow off, 
said, in her sweet voice, ‘‘ Excuse me, Madam, 
for calling in a storm; but I am an old friend 
of your sick lodger, and I have not seen him for 
a long time, so I thought I must venture ont. 
No, thank you, I can find my way. I see your 
little boy at the door now.” 

The old lady painfully mounted the stairs, and 
with slow footsteps the door just as the 
invalid said: ‘** No, my boy, I had rather be alone 
to-night. The lady did not say any thing about 
answering my note? Of course she didn’t, or 
yon would have told me. Good-night.” 

“Yes, Johnny, you can go,” said the old lady 
at the door. ‘I am going to enliven this sick 
man a bit, How do you do, Sir? Anda ‘ Hap- 
py New Year’ to you, though the old year is not 
quite gone yet! I thought you must be lone- 
some all by yourself, and as I knew your mo- 
ther, Mr. Neale, I thought the sight of an old 
face would do you good, and so I came up to see 
you!” 

Tired and vexed, Harry thought to himself, 
‘* What could possess her to come to see me, just 
now, too, when I would give worlds to be by my- 
self? But I must bear it ;” and his native polite- 
ness coming to his relief, he answered : 

‘*You are very kind; but I have been so sick 
I have not cared for visitors—and, indeed, am 
scarcely able to be entertaining now.” 

Nothing daunted, Mrs. Wynn, as we will call 
her, went on: ‘* Well, now, that’s too bad, for I 





| Miss Clayton is nothing to me. 





would have come and nursed ye if I'd known it. 
You don’t rememberme, I suppose? But I knew 
you very well when you. were younger. My name 
is Wynn.” 

“There seems something natural in your voice, 
but I can not tell where I have seen you, nor can 
I recollect your name. Yeur veil half shades 
your face, besides.” So much so indeed that, as 
Harry could not walk across the room, he did 
not see the blushes deepening on the bright face, 
nor notice the twitching of the hands, in spite of? 
the calm voice. 

** Well, no matter about that; I came to have 
a cozy talk about old times,” said Mrs, Wynn. 
**You haven't been here for so long, no wonder 
you don’t know me. Why, it’s more than six 
months since you were here; and then to think 
of your establishing yourself in this little out-of- 
the-way place, where none of your friends could 
find you—and getting sick too! Why, it beats 
all I ever heard!” 

Harry was silent, for he found his visitor one 
of the garrulous sort, and thought the sooner she 
talked herself out the better; but Mrs. W. was 
not easily quenched. 

**T says to ’em down stairs, when I heard 
you'd been a writing to that Miss Clayton, you 
wouldn't ’a done it if I'd been here; and that 
you'd better stick to the law-business and let her 
alone, for she’s the greatest flirt living, and you'll 
be losing your heart again, after I hoped you'd 
got cured of such things. Law! now, come to 
think on it, she’s the very one you had a liking 
for once. It got broke off somehow: I forget 
just how it was. I heard one time she jilted 
you; and then I heard t’other way—you jilted 
her; and I believe it’s the last that’s true, for 
she’s refused a good many offers since you left, 
though she flirts desperately. What was it? 
Did you have a quarrel?” 

Mrs, Wynn was a merciless talker, and though 
she saw her listener was on thorns, she did not 
spare him. 

‘* Perhaps you don't like to explain, and there 


| ain’t no need of it, for any girl who acts as she 


does don’t deserve a single thought. Why, I 
have heard she'll devote the whole evening at a 
party to one gentleman, and you'd certainly think 
they were lovers—so earnest, so attentive, and 
saying such pretty things to each other! Oh, 
she isn’t worth a straw. You never need grieve 
a mite for her, for she’s just one of that mean 
kind that'll lead young fellows on for the pleas- 
ure of counting up her offers and boasting about 
em!” 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Wynn, I knew the young 
lady you speak of, and you are much mistaken 
in your estimate of her character. Offers she 
can have without seeking them; and I regret 
very much if my attentions to her have been the 
cause of this idle gossip.” 

‘* Why I didn’t believe you were so fiery about 
it,” continued Mrs. W. ‘*I rather guess you are 
in love with her now; but, dear me! six months 
ought to cure you.” 

“*Mrs. Wynn, as an old friend of my mother 
I feel a regard for you, but I can not permit any 
one to question me upon this subject, nor to speak 
so slightingly of an old and cherished acquaint- 
ance!” and the fever flush of irritation and pain 
overspread the young man’s face. 

** Well, now, Mr. Neale, I am glad you speak 
out so plainly, for I can tell you I know all about 
your flare-up, and I had it, too, right from head- 
quarters.” 

Harry's nerves grated anew at the harsh word, 
but hoping the interview was drawing to a close, 
he whispered to his heart patience as he said : 

**Mrs. Wynn, I wish you would dop this dis- 
cussion, as it neither interests nor amuses me. 
3 Do not think 
I accuse her of flirting even in my thoughts. 
She is very attractive; and I believe what was 
once told me, that she cares nothing for it; and 
that only when gentlemen pay her extravagant 
compliments she knows they do not mean does 
she answer them in kind. [ thank you for your 
kind advice; but I fear you will have an uncom- 
fortable walk home, it is so dark,” and he arose 
with difficulty to bow his visitor out. 

“Phe very words I said to him once,” thought 
Maud; but she replied: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Neale, you 
are tired of the old woman, and want her to go. 
But Iam your best friend. I came here to warn 
you against that girl, for good and all; for I 
know the whole story. You were jealous and 
believed what you heard, and when she answered 
you coldly you got angry. Then, when she 
wrote and released you from your engagement, 
you went off in a great passion, and never went 
near her again. Now, how should I know this 
if she hadn’t told me herself? You can see 
how much she cares for you, and how much 
Miss Maud is worth, to talk of you so cheap- 
ly. It was a pretty contemptible thing, wasn’t 
it? But I guess I must go.” 

Harry was no longer patient, however. He 
strode across the room, and in a low, passionate 
voice began: ‘‘ Woman, I have stood this im- 
pertinence long enough ; and now you shall not 
dare to tell me that Maud Clayton retailed this 
story toyou, She does not know you more than 
Ido. Whoare you?” and he caught hold of her 
shoulder more roughly than he thought. ‘Maud, 
my little Maud, to say this of you!” The strong 
grasp broke the slender cord that held the old 
cloak ; the small nervous fingers had worked at 
the bonnet-strings till that fell off, taking with it 
the dark wig, and disclosed a wealth of golden 
hair and a blushing tearful face. 

**Maud, is it you? What does it mean?” 
said a trembling, bewildered voice. ‘‘ Darling, 
have you come back to me?” 

“*Yes, Harry, to make up,” and she crept into 
the shelter of the loving arms held out to her. 

** You wouldn’t make me a call, so I came to 
make you one. The last months have been so 

. I didn’t mean what I wrote, you know.” 

“*] didn’t hear any thing ’cept the last, but I 


— enero 








couldn't wait no longer,” and a m face 
ped in at the door. aed 

** Would the old lady like to go home now ?” 

**Yes, Johnny; and we are much obliged for 
your mittens, but I must keep them,” called out 
Harry. ‘‘T'll buy you kids instead.” 

**Mrs. Wynn’s arctics are not enough protec- 
tion, so please call a carriage and ‘I will ride 
home with her.” 

**You told me one fib, little one; you don't 
own two names.” 

‘* Excuse me, Sir, I have three—Mand Wynn 
Clayton ; and you persisted in the Mrs.” 

“May I ‘persist’ still farther soon, little 
Maud ?” 





BREAD. 
By EGBERT P. WATSON. — 


HERE was an old woman out West once who 
sometimes entertained travelers. Among 
others who often stopped at her house was a 
Judge, noted for his bluntness of speech. The 
old woman was equally noted for a habit of de- 
preciating every thing on her table, declaring 
there was nothing fit to eat, ete., after the man- 
ner of some who think that the most desirable 
way to recommend their fare. On one occasion 
she began to lament the bad quality of the bis- 
cuit. The Judge, who had become tired of her 
peculiarity, thought he would give her a lesson. 

** Dear me!” the old lady went on, “I’m sorry 
my victuals ain't fit to eat. I ain’t had no luck 
at all lately with my biscuit.” 

** Where's the biscuit ?” said the Judge. 

** Why, right in front of ye, Judge.” 

**Good God! d’ye call them biscuit, Madam ? 
I thonght they were shaving-soap.” 

It is not recorded what effect the retort had on 
the old lady, but the anecdote points a moral and 
adorns my tale. 

For years we sought after bread. We had 
eaten it in fine restaurants; we had broken it in 
the houses of friends; we had read of it; but 
we had never made any. Of course we had 
taken yeast, set a ‘‘ sponge,” kneaded and baked 
it, and it was light, sweet, and wholesome. But 
what we wanted was more than that. We want- 
ed artistic bread. We wanted a bread whereof 
the crumb was as fine wool, white, thready in 
fibre, springy as a sponge, soft and melting in the 
mouth, with the natural sweetness of the flour 
fully preserved, with the crust of a Rhine-wine 
color (which is a light straw), and so thin as not 
to be in the way of persons with feeble teeth and 
digestion. All these requisites we often found 
in other people’s bread, but never in our own. 
Instead, we had a dry, hard, stubborn loaf—good 
when fresh, but of a nature, when a day old, best 
described as granular. Sometimes it made me 
think of those little squares of pitch-pine and 
saw-dust sold as fire-lighters in stores, it was 80 
sharp, indivisible in grain, and altogether angu- 
lar in each separate crumb. Clearly this would 
not do. All the girls we could get made just the 
same, and said it was the flour, the yeast, the 
oven, the salt, and I don’t know how many oth- 
er elements interfered with the production of 
what we fondly imagined bread ought to be. 
The girls were right in the abstract: fire, water, 
yeast, and salt all work their will on bread, but 
in the special instances mentioned they had no- 
thing to do with it. 

Being one of that kind of men who are always 
‘**pottering” about the house, in with 
women’s business, and trying to find out the why 
and wherefore of things, it occurred to me that I 
had better look into this bread business myself; 
and I did. 

Of course the first thing to be done was to read 
up the subject. I therefore took the most com- 
mon-sense cookery-book I could find in the 
stores, and turned to ‘‘ Bread.” Under that 
head I was directed to take half a cupful of yeast 
to two quarts of flour, to make a hole in the cen- 
tre of the same, pour the yeast in, mix the whole 
with lukewarm water, let it stand till light, and 
then knead it well, let it stand again till light, 
and bake it in a moderately-heated oven. Well, 
I knew all this before; nevertheless I did it, and 
the result was just the same as before. Virtual- 
ly the same, with perhaps a little difference, ow- 
ing to the superior strength of a man in kneading 
it. But it wasn’t what we wanted. It was fair 
bread, but nothing to boast of, and it became 
hard and dry in two days at the outside; some- 
times one, notwithstanding all the stone pots, 
cloths, and every other expedient we could devise 
to cover it with. 

I don’t wish to be tedious, and I don’t mean 
to be. I do not intend to narrate each separate 
experiment I tried, but I am going to tell how 
finally I arrived at what I can honestly say is 
good bread in every sense of the word. It is 
bread that is light and white, has a fine crumb, 
and a crust without a crack, as smooth and im- 
pervious on the exterior as a water-melon ; it is 
golden in color; it will keep three days in good 
order, and at the fourth day is more like a cake 
than bread; that is to say, it is not brittle. It 
is not like the bread eaten in secret, which is 
sweet to the taste, ‘‘but afterward the mouth 
shall be filled with gravel.” In a word, it has 
all the characteristics of good bread—one of the 
greatest luxuries and necessities that we can have. 

In order to make good bread one must have 
two things—a quick, lively yeast and good, 
sound, white flour, that is thoroughly ripened be- 
fore being ground; standard flour. A very high 
grade of flonr—that known as pastry-flour—is 
not suitable for bread, because it is bolted or sift- 
ed too fine. It makes light bread, but, as the 


dealers say, it has no ‘‘ strength ;” which is only 
another phrase for saying the nutriment is all or 
in great part removed. A good bread-flour is 
readily obtained of regular dealers; but let no 
one pretend to select for themselves, for it re- 
quires more experience than most 
Good yeast is only to be 
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it. It can’t be bought for love or money. Per- 
haps this statement should be qualified by saying 
that we never could buy any except in the ‘‘ cake” 
form, which we made use of as follows: 


To Make a Good, White, Lively Yeast.—Vake 
a medium-size raw potato, grate it fine (of course 
you peel it first), and stir it into a pint of water 
in which you have previously boued a handful of 
hops for ten minutes. Stir into tuis two hand- 
fuls of flour and a small handful of white sugar ; 
boil the whole again for ten minutes; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt and the same of pure ginger (not 
ground oak-bark), and set the whole away to 
cool. When about lukewarm stir in one-half of 
one square of ‘* Twin Brothers” yeast, which can 
be had in stores. Any other good yeast will do 
just as well. : 

If the yeast thus made is too thick, add luke- 
warm water until it is about as thick.as molasses. 
In twelve hours it will be fit for use if kept in a 
moderately warm place. After that set it in the 
coolest place you can find, but not where it will 
freeze. 

The hops must be boiled in a tin sauce-pan 
which has not a speck removed from its surface 
to expose the iron; otherwise the hops will at- 
tack it, and the yeast will be dark. 

The object of adding the ginger is to prevent 
the yeast and the bread from getting sour during 
fermentation and the subsequent ‘‘ leavening” of 
the dough, which it does to perfection. 

The object of adding the Twin Brothers yeast 
is to give it a quick start. The yeast would 
**make” of itself if left alone long enough, but 
we prefer to add the cake yeast to help it. If 
these directions are followed to the letter the re- 
sult will be a strong, quick-working, white yeast, 
which is one of the prime requisites in making 
bread. 

1 will say here, never make bread with cake 
yeast alone, unless you wish to have a loaf smell- 
ing strongly of sour Indian meal, as it invariably 
does with all the boughten yeast-cakes I ever saw 
or tried. .‘‘Chicken-feed” is the name I have 
heard a facetious gentleman apply to bread of 
that kind. 

We are now prepared to make ‘‘ bread as is 
bread,” to borrow a phrase from John Bull. 
Good yeast, good flour, a good strong arm, and 
a good oven should make wholesome bread, and 
if they do not it is no fault of the ingredients. 

One must now take sufficient flour to make the 
amount of bread they need. For a family of 
two, which is as small a one as the law allows, 
two quarts of flour will make two good-sized 
loaves. More bread than this is apt to get dry 
and hard, no matter how well made or kept, be- 
fore it is gone; and let them that are fond of dry, 
or rather dried bread, eat it. Take two quarts 
of flour and a pint of lukewarm water ; but don’t 
slap it all into the flour because a pint is speci- 
fied ; lukewarm don’t mean luke-Aot either ; tep- 
id is a safer word, because heat kills yeast very 
quickly, and if the water is hot, or even too warm, 
the fermentation is not only delayed, but the 
grain and texture of the bread is destroyed. It 
makes soggy bread. Some people scald flour, 
and say it makes ‘‘ moist bread.” I should say 
80 too. 

Now every one is at liberty to follow the de- 
vices of their own hearts even as I followed mine, 
for I will say I never learned any thing trom 
reading recipes to make bread; but this I wi// 
say: if I am to be held accountable for what I 
have here written, I will be obeyed in the letter 
and in the spirit. I won't have any potatoes, I 
won't have any raw or scalded meal; I will have 
only virgin flour. I am making ‘‘ party” bread 
now, and want something that is superexquisite, 
or, as a well-meaning neighbor calls it, ‘‘ elegant 
bread,” if any one knows what that is. So don’t 
read these lines, and go on exactly in the old 
way, fondly fancying you are doing as I direct. 

‘lake the flour as directed, and make as stiff a 
batter with the tepid water as you can stir up 
with an iron spoon; make it ‘slab and thick” in 
a wooden bowl (we make ours in a tin pail, be- 
cause I confess that I always forget to buy the 
bowl; I have been seven years buying it, and it 
is not bought yet), having stirred in very briskly 
two good table-spoonfuls of yeast. 

Now, mark, you only need yeast enorgh to 
make it ferment quickly, but not too quick; ex- 
cess of yeast causes the bread to burn up after it 
is baked, or rather to become dry, chippy, and 
granular in a short time, with great cracks per- 
meating its cut surface. 

After you have stirred it up put it in a warm 
place, not less than 60° nor more than 70°. If 
the sponge gets a chill it will be slow in rising, 
and that is a fatal defect. If you have covered 
the whole batter carefully, with a thick ironing- 
blanket for instance, it ought to be light in five 
hours. You will doubtless lift the blanket, if it 
is in the daytime, many times, to see how it is 
getting on; but you had better keep away from 
it and let it take care of itself. If you do so, I 
say you will be all right, and may charge all 
the flour you waste to my account. 

If the sponge is fit to work it will swell and 
bubble in its prison like the Maelstrom; great 
swirls of frothy paste will suddenly rise to the 
surface, like the eddies below Niagara, and the 
whole mass will seethe and rage like a mimic 
whirlpool. Now is the time to take it in hand. 
Dust it all over with flour, put flour on the table, 
and turn the whole dough out on it. 

I say, put flour on the table, but that doesn’t 
mean a shovelful, and you are not to knead in 
any more raw flour than you can possibly help. 

Now is the time to make your bread. 

Look at the clock; it is say 9. Take that 
mass of dough and knead it. Knead it one hour 
by the clock, and as much more as you have 
health and strength to endure. If you are a fee- 
ble woman, take it easy; you can’t make good 
bread ; for it wants ‘‘ main strength and stupid- 
ness,” as a friend remarks. I will answer for the 





strength, but not the stupidity. You must knead 
it conscientiously and thoroughly. I sometimes 
imagine it is mine enemy, and I deal it sturdy 
blows; I raise it up, and throw it down on the 
table with a sudden thwack that sounds like a 
cannon-shot; I slash it in pieces with a knife, 
and roll, maltreat, and otherwise abuse with 
malice aforethought the passive dough before 
me, Like marble, before the sculptor’s ideal is 
embodied in it, it lies iner$, but with time and 
judicious manipulation the oven will raise it into 
a monument not, I hope, so enduring as brass. 

All other requisites being presupposed, as good 
yeast, good flour, and proper attention to raising 
the sponge, kneading is the only salvation or 
hope for good bread. Of course any body can 
bake a lump of dough into the semblance of a 
loaf; but if they are satisfied with a half-knead- 
ed one, then they will never follow me, nor take 
the trouble that good bread entails. In the case 
beforementioned no bread is better than half of 
such a loaf. 

Half-kneaded bread is full of uneven holes; 
the crust is cracked in the roof like an Irishman’s 
shanty; the roof parts from the sides like a rip 
in a cheap shoe, and the crumb shows dark and 
dingy through the rent. It is full of irregular 
spots, dense in some parts and soft in others, and 
it is a poor substitute for real bread; whereas 
your well-kneaded loaf is as smooth and unbro- 
ken in its exterior as an egg; when cut the grain 
is beautifully exact and even, like the cells of a 
honey-comb ; the crust is one and indivisible with 
the crumb, wedded to it like ‘‘ two souls with but 
a single thought.” 

But kneading is hard work—very hard—and 
it takes an enthusiast to bear it like a hero; for 
kneading is not tousling, is not fiddling with 
dough, as I have seen some do, but is right down 
work, Put your fist through it, belabor it sound- 
ly, pull it, tear it, fold it over suddenly like the 
leaves of a book, so as to catch the air in its 
folds, and you will feel it writhe and grow under 
your hands as if it were a living thing. By-and- 
by it will begin to rebound from your efforts to 
knead it, will grow elastic and plastic, and when 
you stretch it out it will go back again with a 
spring. When you have kneaded it for an hour 
put it away in a cool place—not a cold place—for 
ten or twelve hours, say overnight; and when you 
come to look at it again you will find, in place 
of the round, smooth mass of dough, a great 
white bubble of it, as full of interstices as a bride’s 
veil, and almost as soft and elusive to the touch. 

That is bread unbaked. ‘‘'Take it up tender- 
ly, so young and so fair,” and lay it gently on the 
table. You will find it very different now from 
what it was before. Where it was simply elastic 
it is now tough and dense. It is ‘‘ leavened,” 
besides being fermented, and will take an amount 
of water that will surprise you. Knead in water 
enough to make it soft, and then set it to rise in 
the pans, and as quickly as you can. If that is 
not light, white, sweet bread when it is baked, 
then no man or woman can make any. You can 
avoid kneading in the water by simply making it 
very soft before setting it to leaven. 

The heat of the oven should be such that you 
can’t exactly tell whether it is too hot for your 
hand or not; but as some people have skins like 
a rhinoceros, this is indefinite, and I will there- 
fore say, in round numbers, the heat should be 
not less than 180° Fahrenheit. 

Make rolls in the same way, with the addition 
of a small piece, say half an egg, of butter knead- 
ed in. 

To make them French shape—that is, parted 
in the middle like the hair of attractive young 
men—-you must roll them up in halves like the 
‘*rats’’ ladies wore in their hair two years ago, 
and lay them side by side in an obvious manner, 
having first rolled them in flour so that they won't 
stick together in the middle; if they do, put a 
buttered knife between them just before baking. 


But if you ever had a spite against any thing, . 


and can recall a grudge you bear .any one, just 
wreak it on that roll-dough to oblige me. Oh! 
squeeze it, and roll it out, and cut it up in 
squares with a knife, and mould it into shape 
anew, and then put it all together and knead it 
over again. If you do this, always to oblige me, 
you will find your'reward in a light, white, sweet, 
fragrant breakfast-roll, smelling neither of yeast 
nor of any thing else but wheat flour. The crust 
will be golden yellow, and the two sides will 
reach across by finest filaments that seem to cling 
to each other through every adverse fate. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ON THE GROTENBERG. 


Tue summit of the Grotenberg, on an even- 
ing of early spring, when the air on those bleak 
heights is still cold, is not altogether a pleasant 
spot. The great Hermann’s Denkmal stands 
there. It is massive, as befits the place, and 
as, indeed, it needs must be to resist the blasts 
which assail it in the drear winter days and 
drearier nights. 

It is one day to be crowned by a colossal figure 
of Arminius, with sword and helmet, stretching 
out his victorious right arm over the scene of his 
struggle and his glory. 

When sunshine and shadow chase each 4ther 





over the landscape, and. dapple the leafy forest 
paths like the hide of a deer, the Grotenberg is 
very beautiful. Close at hand are the great 
woods, and in the wide plain below distance 
melts into distance, ever bluer and more blue, 
and the land is dotted with many a town, ham- 
let, and village. Under the summer sunlight 
their walls and roofs show white and red, like 
scattered groups of wild flowers in a meadow. 
But early in the year, while the snow still lingers 
in shadowed nooks, and ere yet the forests have 
fully put forth their green waving plumes and 
pennons, the summit of the Grotenberg is a wild 
and dreary spot. 

Otto Hemmerich stood there, at the base of 
the Denkmal, and glanced round at intervals as 
though expecting some one. A strong, gusty 
wind brought sudden showers of rain now and 
again, and the chill drops were dashed against 
his face as though roughly sprinkled by giant 
fingers. ‘The landscape was dim from mist and 
driving rain and from the gathering dusk. Black 
clouds, tattered at their edges by the wind, scud- 
ded rapidly across the sky, and where they broke 
or ceased revealed no blue, but only fresh masses 
of gray vapor. 

Otto’s mood was in harmony with the aspect 
of Nature ; sombre, almost gloomy—yet, withal, 
having a dash of freshness, vigor, and movement. 
And in his mind—as in the scene before him— 
were wide, dim horizons, veiled and misty as yet, 
but which hope and fancy brightened with beauty 
and sunshine to come. 

Within a week after Otto’s return to Detmold, 
Herr Schmitt went away. Before his departure 
he wrote a letter to the Justizrath von Schlep- 
pers, strongly recommending Otto to the post of 
jager, and urging the lawyer to lay Otto's case 
before the Prince, It may as well be stated at 
once that of this letter the Herr Justizrath vouch- 
safed no notice whatever. 

Two days before Schmitt left Detmold, Otto 
received an unexpected letter from Liese. Liese 
had never written a letter in all her life before, 
and nothing less than her strong love for Otto 
could have induced her to attempt such a feat. 
It was scrawled in a trembling hand, which had 
played sad havoc with the sharp, stiff German 
characters, and there were one or two failures in 
spelling, but more, as it appeared, from excessive 
anxiety than from ignorance; for in several in- 
stances a word had been correctly written at first, 
and then partly crossed and altered. 

This was the letter: 


“My Dear Orto,—I am afraid you may be 
surprised and sorry when you come again to the 
Herr Justizrath’s, because I shall not be there, be- 
cause I am at home again, because cousin Hanne 
has been to see my mistress, and she was very 
angry about you. And cousin Hanne says that 
now you are quite poor”—the words ‘‘a penniless 
beggar” had been written and scratched out— 
“and I must not think of marrying you; and 
she spoke a good deal to the Herr Justizrath 
against you; and the Herr Justizrath went off to 
Horn and saw your uncle; and I am so vexed to 
the heart, dear Otto, that they should say things 
against you, because you are so good. But the 
Herr Justizrath has promised your uncle not to 
let you get into the Prince's service, and then 
they say you will have to do just whatever your 
uncle says; but I know you won't, and so does 
old Sophie ; and I can’t help crying when I think 
of it all, because it seems as if I brought you 
trouble. I am to stay at home now. Cousin 
Franz is very kind to me, but he says I am only 
a child and do not know my own mind; and 
cousin Hanne does not scoid me, but she speaks 
against you, and that is worse a thousand times. 
I remember what you said to me, Otto, and I 
will be true; but we must wait a longtime. I 
don’t mind so much when I think how much you 
said you loved me; but then when I remember 
that it is because of me that your uncle has turn- 
ed you away, I almost feel afraid that it would 
have been better if you had not loved me, Otto. 
Please don’t be angry—I don’t really think so. 
And even when I’m crying to myself over my 
spinning, I can’t help being glad in my heart be- 
cause you are fond of me. I am afraid this is a 
very stupid letter, but you will forgive it, because 
I never wrote to any body before. I don’t know 
when I shall see you again, dear Otto: dat if 
you would write me a letter and send it to the 
Sacristan’s Sophie, she would give it tome. She 
is very sorry about you, and we talk of you to- 
gether. I hope you do not think this sly of me, 
Otto, because I know you are so bold and true; 
but if you write me a letter to the farm, cousin 
Hanne would see it, and I should not like that. 
Only if you think it would be wrong to send a 
letter for me to the Sacristan’s Sophie, I shall 
know that you know best. God bless you, dear 
Otto! Don't fret about me, and 

**T remain your own true love, 
‘* LIESCHEN. 

“The squirrel you gave me is very well, and I 
have brought his cage up into my room now, and 
I hang it outside of the window under the eaves, 
and he likes it very much, and I do believe he 
knows your name, for when I say ‘Otto’ ever so 
softly he turns his head and looks at me. Please 
forgive this silly letter, dear Otto. I love you 
very much !” 


Otto standing there on the Grotenberg in the 
raw spring evening, with gusty flaws of wind 
from many points of the compass beating on his 
red-brown cheeks, took this letter from his breast- 
pocket, and read it for the twentieth time. 

Poor little Lieschen in disgrace for his sake, 
and the farmer holding out no encouragement to 
bid them hope! 

Twice or three times since the letter had 
reached him Otto had called at the Justizrath’s 





house; had been early and late to the land- | 


steward’s office in the main street of Detmold. 
At each place, and on each occasion, the same 


| 


answer awaited his demand for an interview with 
Von Schleppers: the Herr Justizrath was en- 
gaged and could not see him. The Herr Major 
von Groll was absent on private business. ‘lhe 
Justizrath had full power to act for him during 
his absence. The immediate prospect had be- 
come alarming. 

Schmitt’s house was shut up, the stock and 
furniture sold; and Otto stood in the streets of 
Detmold, with three thalers in his pocket, and 
without a roof over his head. 

But he had taken a resolution. 

It has been hinted that Otto was supported in 
his first boyish resistance to Simon Schnarcher’s 
tyranny by a touch of the family obstinacy. Si- 
mon, we know, was very obstinate. Otto was— 
well, what in a good cause we call firm. Yes, 
Otto was undoubtedly very firm. The idea of 
submission did not even cross his mind. The 
word dropped by Liese about his uncle and the 
Justizrath combining to bend his will by closing 
to him all paths of employment, did by no means 
mollify the temper of his thoughts. 

His uncle should see, and every one should 
see, that he was no weak boy, to be led hither or 
driven thither, but a man, able and resolved to 
act for himself. Detmold was a small place, and 
small tyrannies might be powerful therein; but 
Detmold was not the world—Detmold was not 
even all Fatherland. 

‘**There you are, Otto,” said a deep voice in 
his ear. ‘‘I saw the three crosses on the oak- 
tree last evening, and I leave you to guess whether 
I was glad to see them or not. I have been lin- 
gering about the glade for the last hour or more, 
and then I thought I would come on a bit higher 
and Jook for you.” 

Otto grasped the charcoal-burner’s hand. 

“Yes, cousin Joachim. I did not want to go 
away without saying farewell to the only one left 
of my blessed mother’s kith and kin. 1 came up 
to the Denkmal to have a last look over the dear 
old land.” 

**A last look!” exclaimed Joachim, startled. 
‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘** Well, not quite the last look, either, I hope; 
but once turn your back on any thing in this 
world and who knows whether you may ever see 
itagain? Iam goingtoleave Detmold.” Then, 
seeing Joachim about to speak, he added, hastily, 
‘Not Detmold only, but the Principality—this 
district altogether.” 

** Herr in Himmel!” 

‘* Ah, kinsman,” pursued Otto, half smiling, 
half sad, ‘‘ that first day that we met in the for- 
est you were half inclined to reproach me with 
my prosperity. Well, no, perhaps, not exactly 
to reproach me, but to look upon me as one who 
could scarcely be expected to feel for a poor fel- 
low like yourself. Isn’t that true?” 

** Perhaps, at first—at the very first; but after 
you began to speak to me I knew you had the 
true blood in your veins. Your father and mo- 
ther were right good people, and you are their 
true son!” 

“Thank you, cousin. After all, then, mine is 
a better inheritance than land or gold. I’m sure 
I hope so, for—look how the world goes—at this 
moment I am as poor as yourself—nay, poorer, 
for you have, at least, a trade to earn your bread 
by. As for me, I am good for naught that I can 
get a chance of doing. I have quarreled with 
my uncle, and he has ordered me out of his 
doors, and told me plainly that I shall never be 
the better for a penny of his money.” 

**Quarreled with your uncle! Turned you 
out of doors! Ah, but such quarrels are healed 
often enough; and as for your uncle's threat, he 
is choleric and old. He will change his mind 
before long.” 

**No, Joachim ; you are mistaken there. Un- 
cle Schnarcher is not one to change his mind in 
a hurry; and as I have some of the same blood 
in my veins that he has I am not changeable 
either. But I don't wish to say harsh things of 
the old man. God knows I’m more sorry than 
angry when I think of it all! What I have to 
do now is to think of some way of earning my 
bread.” 

Then Otto confided to his cousin, as they paced 
side by side through the glade, how he had an 
intention of going for a soldier, and how—albeit 
not thirsting for military glory, and willing enough 
to serve his Fatherland as a peaceful citizen—he 
felt that he could conscientiously shoulder a rifle 
in the Prussian ranks; and how he was, more~ 
over, encouraged in the project by the strong con- 
viction that his father would have approved such 
a step. 

Joachim listened in dismay. The political 
parts of the question, the rights and wrongs of 
Germany, the tendency to unification, and the 
hope that Prussia would advance wisely on a path 
of constitutional liberalism, were all as far beyond 
Joachim’s comprehension as they were beyond 
the comprehension of the poor hinds who left 
Waldeck to enlist, simply because their lives 
were too hard not to make the chance of a bul- 
let a small matter to set against the certainty of 
sufticient bread and meat. 

But what the charcoal-burner fully understood 
was, that if Otto turned soldier in these stirring 
war times, he would run a considerable risk of 
being shot. 

‘© Ach behiite!” he exclaimed, in horror. 
“¢Go for a soldier! Oh, lad! what puts such a 
thought into your head? Why, the folks do say 
there will be war before long!” 

** Ay that they do.” 

“‘ Why then—then—don't you see? you might 
be killed, or lose an arm, or a leg, or—oh, Otto, 
think better of it!” 

Otto smiled. : 

“*1f I judged only by what you're saying now, 
cousin Joachim, I should set you down as a poor 
faint-hearted fellow, and think you wanted to 
make me one too. Would you be so desperately 
afraid of the chance of being shot ?” 

“1? Ah no, not 1! But then that’s all so 








THEY MADE A BLAZING FIRE OF DRY BRANCHES ON THE LONG-DISUSED HEARTH STONE, AND CHATTED OF OLD TIMES.” 


different 
let put an end to me? 
youth, hope, and a sweet-heart who loves you.” 

Otto winced, and then sighed. 

**Poor Léeschen! Poor, soft darling! But 
she would be braver than they think for. How 
many trne lovers—nay, how many husbands and 
wives—are forced to part! And, after all,-I 
should not be much more separated from her then 
than I am now. Besides, what am I to do? 
Would it be better for her that I should stay and 
beg or starve in Detmold? My uncle has inter- 
est with these stewards who stand in the Prince’s 
place here ; and he has made up his mind to shut 
every door in my face except the one door that 
he chooses I shall pass through. Come, come, 
cousin Joachim, may-be’s and mightbe's help no 
man to a dinner. . I would rather stay and be a 
jager in the Detmold woods if I could; but as I 
can not, let us say no more about it.” 

Otto's manner was very trenchant and resolute 
at times, and the poor charcoaltburner looked 
almost overawed by the gaze of those clear, un- 
flinching blue eyes. 

A less resolute man than Joachim Miiller it 
wou!ld have been hard to find. You could plain- 
ly discover timidity, hesitation, and self-distrast 
in his wavering glance,.in his slow, uncertain 
speech, in the purposeless way in which his hands 
wandered now and again over his matted elf- 
locks, and played nervously with any tag or end 
of his ragged garments. And yet there was, too, 
at times, a sullen defiance about the man; but 
he had ceased to show this to Otto. 

** You know best,” said Joachim, looking down. 
**T haven't made such a Meister-stiick of my own 
life that I dare set up to advise others.” 

**Nay; I don’t know that, kinsman. But, 
you see, the pressing truth is that every man of 
us must live his own life for himself: whether it 
turn out Meister-stiick or Pfuscherei—master- 
piece or botch—we must shape it each man for 
himself, according to the gifts that are in us. 
Now that is what uncle Schnarcher can not un- 
derstand.” 

Joachim looked wistfully into the bright, self- 
confident, youthfal face at his side. Dumb, con- 
fused thoughts struggled in his mind. A con- 
viction that he had not lived his own life, as Otto 
phrased it; that it had been shaped for him by 
very strong, ruthless pressure from without. But 
he could not have put the thoughts into words. 
He did not even attempt to do so. All at once 
he said : 

**Could you not wait a while? Must you go 
at once ?” 


**Wait! What for, in Gottes Namen?” 
**For—I don’t know. Something might hap- 
pen—” 
’ 


Otto burst into a hearty peal of laughter. 

**My good Joachim! Yes; something might 
happen. Nay, I am sure something would hap- 
pen. By dint of waiting and lingering idly here 
my three thalers would dwindle into two thalers 
—one thaler—no thaler at all! I should have to 
beg my way into Westphalia. My uncle would 
be strengthened by my irresolution, and feel surer 
and surer that I should yield at last. Lieschen; 
bless her! wonld grow heart-sick day by day be- 
tween hoping and fearing. And as to myself! 
Lord, I should fall ill of a fever, I verily. believe ! 
Yes; several things would happen; cousin Jo- 
achim. But at this present moment I must con- 
sider where I am to lay my head this night. I 
slept yesterday at the Blue Pigeon, in Detmold. 
sut I can not afford to stay there. A kreutzer 
more or less makes a great difference to me now. 
I packed the few elothes I need in this knapsack, 
and I mean to seek a bed at the little public 
house on the high-road’ beyond the clearing 
there.” 

Joachim was silent for a moment or two, and 
then said, hesitatingly : 

** It seems a strange thing for me to offer shel- 
ter to any one; but. if you didn’t mind, I know 


What harm would it do if a stray bul- | 
Now you have friends, | 
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where you could have a roof over your head, and | 


a dry bed of leaves to rest on. And, what is 
stranger, it is in the old house where you and 
yours lived happy for many a year, and-where I 
used to come a poor barefoot boy, and was al- 
ways sure of a bellyful of food and a kind word.” 

“In our old house! What do you mean?” 

‘* Well, the lodge has been shut wp:and de- 
serted a long time. ‘The Prince is away, and 
they seem not to care about keeping it in order. 
I found a way of getting in, and I often sleep 
there. As far as I know, that can do no harm 
to man or beast; but I suppose they'll hunt me 
out, and make a crime of it. I saw the land- 
steward, Von Groll, prying about the place one 
day. However, for to-night there’s shelter, . It 
is all I can say. And, after all, it is but giving 
you your own.” 

The idea pleased Otto mightily, It would be 
sad, and yet sweet, to pass his last night in Det- 
mold under the old roof-tree. He at once ac- 
cepted Joachim’s offer. The latter was dis- 
patched to the little road-side tavern for a pro- 
vision of food and a bottle of wine. They made 
a blazing fire of dry branches on the long-dis- 
used hearth-stone, and chatted of old times. 

To Joachim the occasion was a sort of carouse. 
In spite of his many anxieties for the future, and 
in spite of his bitter memories of the’ past, he en- 
joyed the flavor of the wine, the warmth and 
light of the fire, and the unwonted luxury of 
companionship. ‘The charcoal-burner and ‘his 
cousin talked far into the night. Three or four 
times in the course of their conversation Joachim 
was tempted to reveal his interview with the Jus- 
tizrath, and to tell Otto the sad story which the 


sight of Liese’s fair face had brought back so | 


vividly to his memory. But his natural hesita- 
tion and timidity held him back, even when the 
Words were ‘on his lips. The Justizrath had 
frightened him, as that astute personage con- 
jectured. But Puss-in-boots had by no means 


understood fully all the grounds of Joachim’s | 
fear. In the society of Otto Hemmerich the poor | 


charcoal-burner had tasted once more the cord- 
ial draught of human trust and fellowship. Otto 
looked kindly at him, took his blackened hand, 
treated him as an honest man and a kinsman. 
Now Joachim knew enough of his young cousin 
to be sure that on the first hint of such a story 
as he had to tell, Otto would go boldly and open- 
ly to the Justizrath and to farmer Lehmann ; 
would search out the truth in his unwaver- 
ing fearless way ; and then— Then, whatever 
might be the result of the inquiries as regarded 
Lieschen’s birth, one thing was certain, Otto 
must learn that of Joachim Miiller which would 
suffice to cover the latter with disgrace in the 
opinion of nine hundred and ninety-nine men ont 
of a thousand. Would Otto be that thousandth 
unshakable man? “Then came the .thought, 
**And for what should I risk losing my only 
friend? Fora dream—a resemblance — the 
phantom of a dead face! : I will search, I will 
watch, I will strive to do right.. But as yet, for 
this one night, let me keep the regard of this 
honest heart. ‘Tozmorrow—yes ; to-morrow, be- 
fore he goes, I will tell him.” » So they talked, 
and the minutes flowed past, and the opportunity 
floated away. 

Excitement, the fumes of the wine, and the 
unusually Jate vigil combined to make Joachim 
thoroughly weary and drowsy when at length he 
stretched himself on his bed of dry leaves on one 
side of the hearth, having. prepared a similar 
couch in the warmest corner for his cousin. . He 
slept profoundly throughout the remainder of the 
night, and long after the sun had been sending 
bright golden shafts through the chinks in the 
crazy shutter, and had made the shadow of some 
terider spring foliage tremble on the dusty wall. 
He began to dream of a snake hissing in deep 
grass. He heard the reptile’s angry sibilations, 
and was seeking for it anxiously, when he awoke 
to find the room empty of all tenant save him- 


self, the door open, and two or three dry leaves 
rustling hither and thither on the floor with a 
whispering sound, moved by the morning breeze, 
Otto was gone. 
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‘AS IF IT WERE HER FAULT!” 
In dreary, drowsy monotone, 
A monarch on his pulpit throne, 

The parson onward prosed ; 
There, in the high-backed, oaken pew, ° 
Secluded well from public view, 

Squire Roger calmly dozed. 
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“AS IF IT WERE 
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If to his niece, close by his side, 
The while to heed she strictly tried 
No mundane things around her, 
Terrestrial thoughts would sometimes come, 
Restless at times her eye would roam, 
"Twas not her fault; the offense bring home 
To dullness of the expounder! 


You would not find a fairer face, 

A dainter form, a sweeter grace, 

Search through the county’s utmost space— 
Ah me! but what a bodice! 

A delicately-broidered skirt, 

Just short enough to skim the dirt— 

It seems with those wee feet-to flirt— 
‘Iie lassie is a goddess! 


Around her half in stealth she gazed, 

Zach time her fringéd lid she raised, 
Provoking admiration : 

And if he answers—yonder youth— 

Who'd say it.is her fault, forsooth ? 

Or his Who could in honest truth 
Withstand such provocation ? 






How could she help it? eyes will meet 
By accident: and looks will greet 

By simple chance each other : 
She blushed: her slumbrous uncle wide 
Chancing his eyes to ope, she tried 

In vain the fact to smother. 


Not lost on him that ripening flush: 
Sternly he notes his niece’s blush, 

As if it were her fault; 
As if ‘twere in her power, poor child, 
To check his eye, the truant wild, 
And by a look demurely mild 

To bid his vision halt. 


If when they’ve passed from out the chur 
From out the old moss-eaten porch, 
They haply.then should find, 
That as the homeWard; path they tread— 
The scented lime-boughs overhead— 
There's some one near behind. 


Why blame her; or why him indeed ? 
Those lodestar eyes, they gave the lead— 
He followed—twas a duty: 
Why blame her that he’s learnt to love? 
As if it were her fault, sweet dove ; 
Nay, rather blame her beauty! 








HER FAULTY’ 
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YARPETS. 

HE textile fabrics of Persia, Turkey, and India have long been fa- 

mous for the graceful harmony with which their colors are blended. 
But, beyond a general uniformity of purpose which is preserved in the 
design, the whole system of their ornament is absolutely careless. Ex- 
amine any old and good specimen of an Eastern carpet and you will 
probably find a border on the right in which the stripes are twice as 
broad as those on the left. There are exactly thirteen of these queer- 
looking angular flowers at this end of the room; over the way there are 
only twelve. At the north corner, near the window, that zigzag line 
ends in a little circle; at the south, in a square; at the é¢ast, in a dot; 
at the west, there is nothing at all. ‘This is in the true spirit of good 
and noble design. " Oriental goods are often imitated; but the imitation 
is a failure, because the 
designers look with 
disdain on the irregu- 
larity of Eastern work. 
In their eyes nothing 
can be quite beautiful 
of which the two op- 
posite sides are not 





















precisely alike. Ac- 
cordingly the whole 


carpet is planned, line 
for line, and spot for 
spot, with studied ac- 
curacy — throughout. 
The: result, no doubt, 
will be found mathe- 


Warsi 
For pattera of revers and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Fig. 34. 


witH Revers. 


matically correct by any one who takes the 
trouble to measure it, but the vigor and inde- 
pendence of the original are utterly lost in 
the copy, Choose, then, the humblest type 
of Turkey carpet or the cheapest hearth-rug 
from Scinde, and be sure they will afford you 
more lasting eye-pleasure than any imitation. 
As for the rose wreaths—the malachite mar- 
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Waist with Square Neck. 
For pattern and description s 


ment, No, 


4, Figs. ‘ 
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ering up the floor, and thus leaving no evidence of its material, is con- 
trary to the first principles of decorative art, which require that the 
nature of construction, so far as is possible, should always be revealed, 
or at least indicated, by the ornament which it-bears. No one wants 
a carpet in the nooks and corners of a room; and it is pleasant to feel 
that there, at all events, the floor can assert its independence. It is 
true that the color of deal boards, especially when they become old and 
dirty, is by no means satisfactory, but a little of the staining fluid now 
in common use will meet this difficulty at a merely nominal cost. 

The floors of good old French mansions were often inlaid with va 
riously-colored wood arranged in geometrical patterns. ‘This branch 
of decorative art, known as parguctry, has been of late years revived. 
Parquetry floor bor- 
ders are now sup- 
plied at a price which 
is scarcely greater 
per superficial ‘oot 
than that paid for a 
good Brussels car- 
pet. With such a 
berder wrojecting 
two or three--4eet 
from the wall all 
round, the carpet 
need not be carried 
into the recesses and 
corners of a room, 
but. may be left 
square at the sides. 






















Waist with Heart-Suarep Neck, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 29-31. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the effect 
of this arrangement, including as it does the 
additional grace of inlaid wood-work, is in 
finitely more artistic and interesting than 
that which the ordinary system presents. 
With regard to the style of the carpet, it 
may be assumed that, except in a few rare 
instances, where an European influence has 
been brought to bear on the manufacture 
of the East, all Oriental work is excellent. 


Care should be taken, however, to avoid 









Waist witu Bopice.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 29-31. 


ble. patterns—the crimson moir€ antique with 
borders of shaded vine-leaves—the thousand 
and one pictorial monstrosities which you see 
displayed in the shop-windows—they are only 
fit to cover the floor of a chamber of horrors. 
One rarely sees such a thing as 
a square, or perhaps I should 
saya rectangular carpet. 
sides of it at least are sure to be 
notched and chdép- 


Two 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 39 and 40 







Front or Watst oF Dress with Tunic. 
[See double page, Fig. 7. ] 






those designs which are remarkable for over- 
brilliance of color. They are apt to be inhar- 
monious with the rest of the furniture, and 
rich Oriental dyes frequently have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the material which they stain. 
The crimson used in Scinde 
rugs, for instance, is especial- 
ly destructive, and the por- 
tions dyed with this color 
wear out long before the rest. 














ped about in order 
that they may fit 
into the various re- 
caused by 
windows and the 
projection of the 
chimney - breast. — 
This is essentially 
a modern fashion, 
and a yery objec- 
tionable one. In 
the first place, much 
of the material is 
cut (as the phrase 
goes) ‘‘to waste.” 
Secondly, a carpet 
once laid down 

in a room will never 

suit another (although 

it is often convenient 

to make such changes) 

without further alter- 4 
ations. -Thirdly, the 

practice of entirely cov- 


cesses 












liicgu Waist with Heart-Suarep Neck 
AND REVERs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
‘igs. 29-31. 
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Waist with Rounprep Neck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. X., Figs. 29-31 i 






















HiigH Watst with Brerecse Trimming. —Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Figs. 29-31. 


VioLtet VELours WaAts?. 


Supplement, No. > 


For pattern and description sé 
‘igs. 20 
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Hicgu Waist with Brerecye ‘TRoiminc.-—Fronr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Figs. 29-31. 


The dull Indian red 
is far more endur- 
ing, and is also more 
likely to blend well 
with the surround- 
ing tints. 

In American or 
English carpets the 
simplest diapered 
grounds are the best, 
and it is desirable 
that the prevailing 
tint of a carpet 
should contrast ra- 
ther than repeat that 
of the wall-paper. 
Large sprawling pat- 
terns, however attractive 
they may be in color, 
are utterly destructive 
of effect to the furniture 
placed on them, and e\ 
ery description of shaded 
ornament should be ban- 
ished from our floors. 











WaAIst WITH SIMULATED Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 29-31. 


Wats! 


For pattern and description sec 
No. X., Figs. 29-31. 
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FORFEITS. 
L 
Forreits to pay, 
Demoiselles fair, 
Cavaliers gay ; 
Prizes are rare! 
Cupid is crier: Only a sigh, 
Breathed in the silence, quickly to die. 
Blushes unnumbered; they will not last, 
Fading like sunlight, night overcast. 
May be a tress, golden as light; 
May be a touch of the hand; 
May be a silken favor as white ; 
A kiss from the long fingers fanned! 
May be a promise, won in surprise ; 
May be a smile as you part; 
May be a glance from pitifal eyes; 
May be the loss of a heart. 


IL 
Forfeits to pay, 
Demoiselles fair, 
Cavaliers gay ; 
Prizes to share! 
Vanquished is victor; won with a smile, 
Bending a cheek to the conquered the while. 
‘Trifles are tell-tales: "kerchief, a glove, 
‘Tokens of friendship ripening to love. 
May be a vow, broken ere morn ; 
May be a dream of the night ; 
May be a jealous fancy forlorn ; 
A flash from Love's own vivid light. 
May be a whisper, fickle and vain ; 
May be love-carols to sing; 
May be a troth, breathed again and again; 
May be a simple gold ring. 





WOMEN'S LITERATURE. 


THING greatly to be deplored is the love 

of women for sensationalism in literature, 
and the extreme aversion which which most of 
them feel for ‘dull reading,” as they call any 
thing grave or solid. What do they first claim 
at the circulating libraries—history or fiction ? 
Kinglake’s Crimea, or Charlotte's Inheritance ? 
Carlyle’s Frederick, or Guy Livingstone’s latest ? 
What do they read in newspapers? the leading 
articles? the letters from great names on grave 
subjects? the Congressional debates? or the 
murders, the police-reports, the little bits of 
news and gossip, and that awful column of face- 
ti, table-talk, odds and ends. ‘These are the 
woman's bits in a newspaper, with occasional 
interludes of foreign correspondence, which must 
be written for ladies only! This dread of dull- 
ness is one of the most foolish things about wo- 
men, and one of the causes, inter alia, why their 
conversation is so often not worth listening to. 
They gossip because they can not converse. 
They do not cultivate that art of pleasant, easy, 
sprightly conversation, which comes in as part 
of the education of a Frenchwoman, and which 
is as nec for her social success as the art 
of dress or the science of appearances. Those 
few women who can talk easily and brightly on 
the current topics of the day are always sought 
in society, and never in want of partners for a 
conversation. ‘They may be old and ugly; but 
men with brains will leave the prettiest girl in 
the room, if a fool, for them, and neither wrinkles 
nor harsh lines will repel them if the wit is keen 
and the sense is clear. But women in general 
think that their only social value lies in their out- 
side prettiness and the amount of personal ad- 
miration they can excite; and so they neglect 
the beauty which lasts for that which fades, and 
when they are no longer charming as possible 
lovers, have nothing to fall back upon as pleas- 
ant companions. 








JAPANESE MARRIAGES. 


ARRIAGES can only take place between 
persons of the same rank in life; and 
sometimes it happens that there is only one fam- 
ily of a particular class residing in a town. A 
partner must then be found for any of the mar- 
riageable sons and daughters in some other lo- 
cality. Thus, if the governor at Nagasaki has 
grown-up children, he must make alliances for 
them among the children of some person of an 
equal rank and as there is no one near whose 
position is similar to his own, an eligible parti or 
partie has to be sought for at a distance. Mar- 
riages generally take place at an carly age. When 
a youth has seen a maiden whom he wishes to 
make his wife he placks a branch from a shrub 
(the Celastus alatus) and fastens it to the door- 
way of her parents’ house. If the young lady 
does not reciprocate his affection she leaves the 
branch to wither and die, and the lover knows 
his suit is rejected withont being subjected to 
the disagreeableness of a verbal refusal; if, on 
the contrary, she is willing to become his bride, 
she blackens her teeth, and thus proclaims her 
engagement, Such an evident sign of betrothal 
prevents any other lover making the mistake of 
proffering his suit to a lady whose = has 
been already given. Friends of both the lovers 
are then summoned to discuss the arrangements 
for the wedding, to settle the terms of the mar- 
riage contract, and to choose two auspicious days 
from the almanac—the first for an interview be- 
tween the betrothed pair, and the second for the 
wedding. The bridegroom next sends valuable 
niece to his future wife, who gives them to 
par The then make a suitable 
return to their future son-in-law. The young 
lady burns all her childish toys, to intimate that 
her girlhood is over, and that she must now at- 
tend to the serious business of life. Her parents 
give her a handsome wedding dress and some 
useful articles of furniture, which always include 
a spinning-wheel, a Joom, and culinary utensils, 
of all of whic! 
know how to make a practical use. 











ue fucare wife is supposed to | 
These pres- | 


ents are conveyed with much state and ceremony 
to the bridegroom’s hquse on the wedding-day, 
and there exhibited to the guests. Marriage is 
considered a civil contract, but it is usual to call 
in the priests of the religious sect to which the 
families belong to consecrate the nuptials. Pray- 
ers are offered, benedictions bestowed, and bridal 
torches are kindled; the bride’s is lighted from 
the fire on the altar, the bridegroom's from. hers. 
The meaning of this is both obvious and poetic. 
The bride is dressed entirely in white, and cov- 
ered with a veil, which is carefully preserved 
when the wedding ceremony is over, and laid by 
till her death. It is then used as a shroud. It 
is said that the wedding veil is reserved for this 
melancholy purpose in order to remind the young 
wife that she is now dead to her father’s home 
and family. 

Arrayed in fine white garments, she is seated 
in a kind of sedan-chair, and, escorted by her 
relatives, is carried to her new home. Upon 
reaching it, still covered with the veil and ac- 
companied by two young girls, she passes into 
the principal room, where the bridegroom sits 
awaiting her, and surrounded by his parents and 
friends. In the centre of this room stands a ta- 
ble, upon which are some small figures repre- 
senting a fir-tree, a plum-tree in blossom, a crane, 
and a tortoise—emblems respectively of man’s 
strength, wo:aan’s beauty, and a long and happy 
life. 

Upon another table stand bottles and cups. 
The bride approaches this table, and commences 
her wifely duties by pouring out sakee, and dis- 
tributing cups of it among the guests. Many 
minute forms are carefully attended to in this 
pouring out of wine, in which the bridemaids, 
who are fancifully called butterflies, take a dis- 
tinguished part, as this drinking of wine com- 
pletes the bridal ceremonial. Three days after- 
ward the bride and bridegroom visit her parents 
to pay their respects to them. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. E. A. H.—The binders of which you speak are 
for temporary use. We furnish covers to the Bazar at 
seventy-five cents, together with sixteen cents postage, 
which any binder will put on for you for about the same 
price. Wedo not bind volumes for subscribers, but fur- 
nish bound volumes at $7. The Supplements are bound 
in with the volume, so as to upen out for use. 

Datsy.—We regret that we can not furnish the pre- 
cise pattern you desire. We know nothing of the proc- 
ess to which you refer. 

A. A. A.—We pay for all MSS. on acceptance. 

Propriety.—There can be no possible objection to 
your presenting a handkerchief embroidered with your 
own hands to your betrothed lover. On the contrary, 
such a gift is in very good taste. 

GreenzE.—We would advise you to buy a new ribbon 
for your canceling-machine. It costs only ten cents, 
and will last a year for ordinary use. 

A Constant Reaver.—We prefer the “ glove-fitting” 
corsets to most others. 

Fanny.—We can not recommend any special system 
or chart for cutting dresses. Our Supplements give 
patterns of all the articles needed for ladies’ or chil- 
dren's wardrobes, which can readily be adjusted to 
any figure by the aid of a little ingennity. 

Inqouirer.—It is impossible to give the date of the 
first watch; but as early as 1500 Nuremberg was cel- 
ebrated for the excellence of its time-pieces. 

Cuniovs.—Forks were not used before 1379; about 
which time linen shirts were first worn; previously 
the under-garments were of wool or silk. 

Hovusekeerer.—Glycerine is the best substance to 
use for the prevention of the freezing of the water in 
gasometers, etc. 

Consistency.—" Consistency, thon art a jewel as 
rare as beantifal!" hardly belongs, we thimk, to any 
author worth mentioning. It is a two-penny con- 
versational or tavern-politician's phrase. It is ab- 
surd to treat such commonplaces as if they were the 
choice expressions of distinguished writers. 

Darusy.—* Darby and Joan” owe their origin to an 
old English ballad, which, on further research, we 
may be able to quote or say something more about. 

Moruer.—It is a mistake to suppose that “the idea 
of educating a child without using the rod is altogeth- 
er modern.” Montaigne said, hundreds of years ago: 
“Banish all violence and force! There is mothing, in 
my opinion, which so brutalizes and stupefes a good 
natural disposition. Harden your children, if you 
please, to the cold and heat; but for the rest incline 
to indulgence. Most of our colleges are mere pris- 
ons, where youth is held captive. You hear there 
nothing but the tender cries of snffering children, 
and the fierce growls of the masters drunk with rage. 
What a way to awaken a love of study in these deli- 
cate and timid souls, to guide them with looks of say- 

ageness and hands armed with scourges I” 

Ivexperrencep Hovusexeerer.—The etiquette of the 
table depends greatly upon the style of life of the host 
or hostess. A formal dinner of the fashionable world 
is now mostly served @ la Russe. The table is adorned 
solely with fruits and flowers, and the dishes are all cut 
up at a side-table, and served by the servants to each 
guest, who of course is not forced to take every thing 
offered tohim. On more familiar ecoasions, where the 
various meats and vegetables are placed upon the ta- 
ble, it is customary for the host amd hostess to consult 
the wishes of a guest, before serving him, in regard 
to the main dishes; but the vegetables are all handed 
round by the servants. The bread should be placed 
within the napkin at the side of each person. It 
would not be proper to make all the others wait un- 
til one is served with every thing he may require. A 
brisk waiter will manage to supply the et ceteras to 
those who may require them in the intervals of the 
carving. The salt, pepper, etc., are generally placed 
at easy reach; and as for butter, that, if used at all, 
should be kept at a side-table, ar only placed at din- 
ner with the cheese. A servant should pass a glass, 
a knife and fork, a spoon, or a plate always on a 
salver, but this is not necessary when handing the 
side-dishes, etc., to the guests. It is not customary 
to solicit a person to take together two such articles 
as “pie and pudding,” and “milk-toast and muf- 
fins.” Both may be passed at different times by a 
servant, or the choice between the two offered by the 
hostess. If so unfortunate a contretemps happen that 
the hostess be obliged to leave her guests, she must 
do it as quietly as possible, whispering her excuses to 
her nearest friend at the table, who, if necessary, can 
soften the awkward incident by some graceful expla- 
nation. 

Lavra F.—You may perhaps find the true cause of 
your deformity alluded to in the following quotation 
from the writings of a famous surgeon: “If a foolish 
girl, by dint of busks and bones, and squeezing and 
bracing, sectires the conventional beauty of a wasp- 














waist, she is tolerably certain to gain an addition she 
by no means bargained for, namely, a red nose, which, 
in numberless instances, is produced by no other cause 
than the unnatural girth, obstructing circulation and 
causing stagnation of the blood in that prominent and 
important feature.” 

A Constant Reaper.—* Music Hall” is too indefin- 
ite a title in a large city like New York for any one to 
concentrate inquiry upon, 

Crxemony.—‘ The pleasure of your company” and 
“the honor of your company,” etc., are equally cor- 
rect, but the latter is more generally used in formal 
invitations to large parties and other ceremonious 
occasions. 

X.—Court-plaster is nothing but black silk spread 
with gum. 

Svupsortser.—The proper proportions are one-third 
of hartshorn and two-thirds of linseed or sweet oi), 
and there is no better application fur chilblains, be- 
fore the skin is broken, and rheumatism. 

Hovsexerrer.—On a well-set table all the various 
utensils—the knives, forks, spoons, and glasses, but 
not the plates, required for use during the whole din- 
ner—are placed at once before each guest, who may 
thus have a Champagne, a hock, a claret, a sherry, or 
Madeira glass, and a tumbler, a large and small knife, 
a large and small fork, and a dessert spoon. Relays 
of each of these should be also kept in readiness. 

Reapez.—“ A sense of the vanity of present pleas- 
ures, and ignorance of the vanity of future ones, are 
the cause of inconstancy.” These words are a trans- 
lation from one of the Pensées of Pascal, and not orig- 
inal with the author you quote. 

Nennivs.—We make it a rule to exclude as far as 
possible all foreign words and phrases from the col- 
umns of the Bazar.—Gros grain (corded silk) ia more 
fashionable than moiré antique.—If you are fair, get 
a blue gros grain; if dark, a garnet. Make a high 
corsage cut open square almost to the belt. Chem- 
isette of folded tulle. The trained skirt measures 
two yards from belt to end oi train when completed. 
There is about half a yard extra length to the three 
back widths to form a panier puff. Trim with nar- 
row ruffles across the front width, and a wide flounce 
around the bottom. Sleeves tight to the elbow and 
ruffied.—The handsomest white shawls are of point 
lace. A very plain one costs $1000. Black lace shawls 
are fashionably worn at receptions. $100 buys a llama 
lace shawl that can scarcely be distinguished from 
thread.—Quilling is very much used for dress trim- 
ming. 

Erra Knownxoratne.—You probably screw the cyl- 
inders of your fluting-machine too tightly together.— 
Put spermaceti in the boiled starch used for stiffening 
white goods.—Black alpaca should be dipped in a so- 
lution of gum-arabic before fiuting. 

C. P.—Information about mourning dresses was giv- 
en in Bazar No. 58. Trim bombazine and Henrietta- 
cloth with folds of crape edged with points. A row 
of this trimming around the neck serves for a collar. 
The manner of making mourning dresses is precisely 
similar to that described for colors, Fresh mourning 

for widows requires collars and cuffs of English crape 
doubled plainly without folds or other trimming. 
Widows’ caps are squares of tarlatan, with narrow 
folds on the edge. The hair should not be crimped 
or puffed in deep mourning, but worn plainly, with 
massive rolls behind. 

Fannre.—You had better send your loose hair to a 
reliable hair-dresser. You can not arrange it proper- 
ly yourself. We do not understand the process of 
weaving hair into a switch. It is a difficult thing to 
do, and one of the secrets of the trade. 

Hovsrxrerer.—The most “cooling” ointment, as 
the old women call it, is the elder-flower, which is 
made by simmering two pounds of fresh elder-flow- 
ers, stripped from the stalk, in two pounds of hog’s 
lard, until they become crisp, aud then strain through 
a coarse sieve. Itis an excellent application for the 
complexion in case of stove or sun burns. 

Invatip.—As you like handsome wrappers you 
should try the Wattean robe, loose and flowing, with 
a broad box-pleated fold in the back. Trim your 
scarlet merino with quilted facings of scarlet silk or 
else Persian ribbon, a black ground with a gay pat- 
tern. Put the ribbon en tablier, horizontal bands on 
the front width, and two rows around the skirt. A 
flat pointed hood behind. Coat-sleeves. Merely bor- 
der the salmon robe with swan’s-down. Read the 
New York Fashions of this Number for further di- 
rections.—The stone-colored poplin will be suitable 
for cool days in summer. Your sample did not come 
to hand.—Irish poplin costs $2 75 a yard.—Make a tu- 
nic and flounce of white Chambery ganze for your 
blue silk.—Swiss over-dresses will probably continue 
in fashion for a long while.—We have never seen silk 
flounced with Swiss.—Coat-sleeves extending to the 
wrist are trimmed at the elbows only.—Read descrip- 
tion of a dressy velvet jacket in the New York Fash- 
ions of this Number.—Velvet tunics are much ad- 
mired, but do not serve the purpose of a basque. 
Polka basques are the old-fashioned short basques 
merely extending over the hips. Set the lace on the 
edge of the basque.—Siberian squirrel is entirely out 
of fashion. Use Astrakhan to trim your cloth dress. 
White lace is frequently used to trim black silk, but 
we do not admire it. 

Eanry Scunsoriser.—Make your short poplin dress 
with an over-skirt and tigh’ basque with a pointed 
hood. Trim with pleated ruffles of the material or 
with folds and fringe.—A walking dress could not be 
very well adapted for evening. 

A Poor Socrmstrer.—Angel-sleeves are not worn 
here.—If your silk is a light color an illusion tunic 
or one of Chambery gauze will make it stylish. 
Fullness at the back of the skirt is necessary to a 
stylish appearance. Make a low, square peasant 
waist, puffed, of the material of the tunic.—Bright 
Alexandra blue is fashionably contrasted with wine- 
color.—Your plaid skirt should be gored in front and 
on the sides.—There is nothing better for the hair 
than the remedy prescribed in Bazar No. 56. It 
should be applied night and morning, and the scalp 
well brushed with a stiff brush.—To make finger- 
puffs, roll up a small wisp of hair on the two front 
fingers; fasten it by wrapping with cap-wire, and 
pin it in its place with hair-pins.—Large bows are 
still worn at the throat.—It is impossible to say how 
long your hair will be in growing out again. Cutting 
does not stint the growth. 

Howarp.—Read Bazar No. 53 for information about 
cards. We do not know what wood is best for wood- 
en wedding cards. The great variety of presents, all 
made of wood, will of themselves furnish a great deal 
of amusement. Ata New York farnishing-honse one 
counter is devoted entirely to wooden Welling gifts, 

H. O.—It is a fashion with some people, who affect 
to follow the English in their refinements of table eti- 
quette, to pour the Champagne into handsome glass 
pitchers, and thus serve it. The French practice, 
which is much more sensible, is to cover the black 
bottle with a napkin. 

Exta.—You are right; foulard was not formerly 
worn in winter. It is now much used, especially for 
young girls. 

Coriovs.—We can not explain “‘why women set so 
great a store by dirty old lace." It is, we suppoce, a 
mania like other manias, and therefore, from its very 
nature, uureasonable, There was a Madame de Puy- 


=x 


sieux in the time of Louis XIV., who became so fond 
of lace that she bought the richest she could find, and 
after hashing and seasoning, eat it up. 

A. L.—“If you wish people to speak well of you, 
don't speak well of yourself." “If every man knew 
what was said of him by others there would be no 
friends.” Both of these maxims, which sound so like 
those of the cynical Rochefoucauld, are from the Pen- 
sées of the devout Pascal. 

Cutryary.—You can make a good salad of cold 
roast chicken as follows: Cut up a fowl, put it into 
a deep salad-dish or gravy-bowl, and mix it with bits 
of the hearts of lettuce. Add hard eggs, anchovies 
cut in strips, gherkins, and herbs. Vinegar and oth- 
er sauce may be added when it comes to table. 

Mitton.—‘“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame,” will be found in Pope's Epilogue to the Satires. 

Horo.ogy.—Hang up your watch on taking it off for 
the night. Watches are regulated to run in an upright 
position. Avoid laying it on a cold surface, such as 
marble, etc., which congeals the oil and otherwise in- 
jures the watch. As watches gain or lose time with 
different degrees of heat and cold, it is important to 
keep them in as uniform a temperature as possible, 
and to wind them at the same hour of the day or 
night. A compensation balance, or one made of two 
metals one of which expands and the other contracts 
with heat or cold, counteracts this defect in part, but 
it is impossible to adjust this so nicely as to prevent a 
slight variation. Have your watch cleaned every year. 





Prano’s AMERICAN CHRomos. — PrANG & 
Co. have issued a beautiful chromo representing 
a Sunset-Scene in California, after BiersTapTs 





picture. It is marked by that beauty of color- 
ing and truthfulness to the original which mark 
all of Mr. Prane’s pictures, and will be ranked 
by good judges as among his most successful et- 
forts. It will make a handsome ornament for 
the parlor or drawing-room.— Boston Journal. 








Coryine Wuret.—B 


the means of the newly-in- 

vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 

from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
a 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Gs UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD axp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Silver Hunting Watches............ $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... .. $70 


Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any plage, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and the purchaser the privilege to open the 
oa and examine the Watch before paying, and any 

Jatch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money wii refunded. Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 

Pease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 

Address in full, 

HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, ong rg every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
‘ou &c., at Barker's Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, & 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


AIN PAINT.—If your druggist don’t have 
it, send $5 to Dr. Wotoort, 170 Chatham Square, 


New York, and you will get a pint of Patw Parnz, or 
six pints of AnnimLaTor, free of express charges. 


For all Boys from Eight Years old to 
Eighty. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Ready: 


CAST UP BY THE SEA; 
The shienees of Ned Grey, 


BY 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.5., 


Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 4c. 


Wirn Ten Intvsrnations py Hvarp. 


12mo, CLorn, 75 CENTS. 





Sir S. W. Baker has written a capital Christmas book 
for boys, a combination of fact and fiction, the story 
of a boy who, cast up by the sea on the Cornish const 
during a storm, is adopted by the pretty, kind-hearted 
young wife of a gallant fellow, half sailor, half smug- 

ler. Whether at school, in the king’s service, where 

e is alternately petted and persecuted, in evil fortune 
or good, whether as the supposed child of the sailor, 
or when he is joyfully ne by Sir Charles 
Neville as his long-lost son, Ned Grey is always the 
example of courage, endurance, and fidelity that the 
hero of such a book should be, and we are sure the 
volume will be read by boys of all ages from eight to 
by peer: 5 

charming Christmas book for such of our boys as 
have a taste for adventure. It is full of incident, and 
the story is admirably sustained.—7imes. 

The tone of the book is healthy, and boys will find 
it overpoweringly interesting. Just to test the book, 
I put it in the hands of my youngest boy, and he never 
ate a meal with relish until he had finished Ned's 
marvelous adventures.—London Atheneum. 





ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMEStICSS TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
r tb. 


Enettsn Bredxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per th 

+ eee (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per ib. 

Youne Hyson (g®een), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Unootorgp Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Gunvowver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
st, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast any Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Garren (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c. ; best, 36c. per tb. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Porremoutn, Mron., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great Amertoan Tra Company, 
831 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, aud that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
rew Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. at $1 00, .$10 00 

. - a at 12 b 25 











5 * Imperial....... I 6 
83 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at - 8% 
2 “ Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
& * Comes... core. J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor...... oat 125.. 500 
Bee ee 25.. 500 
5° Ste 50.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 9 00 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
1* @&. do. ..H. Malone.....: at 125.. 12 
3° dé do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4¢ o. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 * Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
do. ee eee at 150.. 600 
2 Imperial....... Mrs. Bird,......a6 125.. 250 

fez $74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 


Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 


| 








LACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING 
RUGENSTEIN, L:ARRISON, TAYLOR, &, 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


BALL B 





Thomson’s Patent ‘‘Glove-Fitting” 
THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 














The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
vic tian ever worthy of its unexampled popularity, 
a popularity meyer attained by any other article in 
this line. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 891 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees for United States. 


‘AGENTS WANTED ror ZELL’S 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPA£DIA. 
Five Nos. Reapy. Price 10 Cents EAcn. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin says it is the NOBLEST 
LITERARY UNDERTAKING ever ventured upon in 


this country. 

The Tele; > says it is the CHEAPEST and most 
COMPLETE NCYCLOPADIA in the world. 

The Press says it is WELL WRITTEN, WELL ED- 
ITED, WELL PRINTED, AND NEATLY ILLUS.- 
TRATED. T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Send for Sample.) Publisher, Philadelphia. 








Gezenor'. 





An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical a of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “*SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & Ruoxkt, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 


| to the teeth or gums, 


An impartial sample of the ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 


| tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or | 


no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than | 


Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 


turned at our expense within thirty days, and have | 


the money refunded. 


N. B,—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
Jarge number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


| BELLOWS'S TRAVELS, Complete. 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- | 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising | 


and doing business, it is important that our friends 


also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 


orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. | 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
‘ OFFER GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
INFANTS’ anp CHILDREN’S APPAREL, 
NIGHT ROBES, BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
TUCKED, RUFFLED, an» EMBROIDERED 
SKIRTS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
CORSETS, 90c. and upward, 
SILK & FANCY TARLETAN EVENING DRESSES, 
LADIES’ anv CHILDREN'S HATS, 
CAPS, axpv BONNETS, &o. 
Broapway, 4tn AVENtrY, 9TH AND 10TH SrRREts. 
A* 
* will make large additions to their 
stock of 
PARIS-PRINTED PIQUES, PERCALES, 
BRILLANTES, CHINTZES, &c.; 
and also, in order to close, 


WILL OFFER, AT 250, PER YARD, 
A LARGE LOT OF 








STEWART & CO. 


Late of Dr, Jas. RK. Cuitton & Co. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA;; or, The Adventures of Ned 
Grey. By Sir Samurt W. Baxen, M.A, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘*The Albert N'Yanza,” “The Nile Trib- 
utaries of Abyssinia," &c., &c. With Ten Llustra- 
tions by Huard. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater Britain: 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during the Years 1866 and ser. By Cuartes Went 
worth Ditkx. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


ELLOW: The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867- 
1868. By Henry W. Betiows. 2 vols,, 1zmo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Vol. UL. just ready. 


should be very careful to write our address in full, and | ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 


his Life and Teachings; Founded on the Four Gos- 
pels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Annorr, With De- 
signs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


| DU CHAILLU'S WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 


| ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. 


| THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


YARD-WIDE FRENCH anv ENGLISH CALICOES, 


last Coors, 
RECENTLY SOLD AT 35c. PER YARD. 
Baoapway, 4mm AVENUE, 9TH aND 10TH SrRzETs. 


TOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paut B. Dv Cuattiv, Author 
of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘“ Ashango 
Land,” ‘‘ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Adven- 
tures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Ari- 
zona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. ByJ. Ross Browns, Author of “ Yusef,” 
*Crusoe’s Island,” ‘An American Family in Ger- 
many,” ‘“*The Land of Thor,” &c., &c. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comp.ere mm Two Vot- 
umes. Sermons by Henry Warp Berouer, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, Syo, With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on PL gsiology 
and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J. C. Danton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.Y. W: 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 


r r 
The New Novels. 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of “Ra- 
chel’s Secret,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
A Love Story. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Llustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5v. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suterey Brooxs. &yvo, | 


Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE, By Wrivxtre Corzriss. 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 





se Harrer & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Illustra- | 


| A 











AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


QGTERLING SILVER WARE, | 
| 


eae aaa ig a) Trade-Mark 
‘or | Sor 
Silver. LG gHAM MgO, Electro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipenog, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GoruamM Manvraorvurine Co. 








Horenc ‘OCK’S HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, 
to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elevate the 
character and diversify the nature of Home Enjoy- 
ments is ever welcome to the American People—this 
Series is respectfully presented. Our object is to en- 
able all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for 
Music, to become possessed of all the popular produc- 
tions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibi- 
tory expense. The price of each Number will be 
Five Cents. The following are 


NOW READY: 











ts, COE NE oda ccoscccesccencs MACLAGAN, 
“* 2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin?...Crarien. 
“ 3. We'd Better Bide a Wee.......... “ 
8 BEE daicicctacaccccatescesnte Mo ttoy. 
ee Eee Lioyp. | 
“ 6. Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...Harron. | 
“4. L really don't Think I shall Marry..CLaRise.. | 
“ 8. Praise of Tears. * Flow’rets | 

Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. Scuvberr. | 

“ 9. Champagne Charlie ...........4.- EE. 
“10. Skating Rink Polka...... WIENER 
ee eee bs. 
“* 12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. * | 
“13, The Danish Boy's Whistle......... GRAFF. 
“* 14, Little Magyie May. .........0..0005 BLamMPurN 
ee PO ) ee CLARIBEL. 
“16. His Love Shines over All. Sacred Song. Fores. 
“IT. The Old Cottage Clock............. Motor. 
** 18. Silver Chimes........... erence wer CLARIBEL. 
** 19. The Ross of Brin. .......cccesscece Brenevwr. 
“20. Arm-in-Arm, Polka Muzurka ...SrRauss. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, Five Cents 
each, to the Publisher. Other choice selections will 
rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Srzine Sv., New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 

t#- AGENTS WANTED. _g3 








N=*¥ WINTER GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 


No. Broapway. 





VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 








Susans anv SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Asthma and 
Quinsy, frightful diseases! exclaims the reader. 

We admit they were frightful thirty years ago; but 
Holloway’s Ointment has disarmed them of their dan- 


ger. It never fails to cure quickly and permanently. 

N ME. JUMEL’s Toilet Preparations are meeting 
with great success. Sold at 907 Broadway. Send 

10c. for pamphlet. Furnishing Goods in great variety. 


— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per montis, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quiit, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canvot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. Wepay Agents from §75to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission m 
which twice that amount can be made. A ‘dress, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MAS3., or 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off hiess cast-iron hi under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and 

















cheap 
machine manufactured. 
WANTED — A — To Sell the 
Price Pe Tue canter Cheapest td bee Mealctine Mischine 


stitches ute. Liberal 
Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 


EDDING CARDS anp INVITATIONS 


in all « 
NEW STYLES, OF UNEQUALED ELEGANCE. 
State definitely your wa-ts, 
and enclose three stamps for Sample. 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards mailed free for $4 00. 
BEELER & CURRY, Engravers 
175 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


inducements to Agents. 
MACHINE CO., 





PAE NOTICE 


On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we now offer better inducements to 
Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 














CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- | 
IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Staur, Pror,. B. H. ROBB, Pangan, Ouro. 





| space, $1 50 


THomAsS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Greenwicn St., Conner or Murgay, New Yor, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 26c., 30c., 35¢., 40¢. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. ~“ 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who « 
ship him the best head rice in market, 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is th 
man for the people—quick as lightning 
and punctual as time. 


New York. 


| THOS. R. AGNEW, 
260 GreEenwion 8r., 


DUNHAM & 





SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, r 


No. 881 BROADWAY, N.¥.f Send for Ci 


TO EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 
Harper's Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mall for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 

Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 

“A Good Thing.”—N. Y. Tribune.——~ 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00 





Harpers Periopieas. 


MAGAZINE: 
Harper's Periodicals.—As the year draws to a close 


the time comes when subscriptions to weekly auu 
monthly journals are in order. Can there be a more 
suitable present to a lady than a year’s subscription to 
the Bazar, a paper which is not only fashionable, but 
sensible, and which has a care for the family fireside 








| as well as for the festivities of the party or the ball? 
| Each number contains patterns and drawings of value, 


and it discourses of health, housekeeping, thrift, litera- 
ture, and dress, in a manner at once pleasing and ic 
structive. 

Harper's Weekly is an elder brother, and it has a 
strong and vigorous life. Its pages are the materials 


| of future history, and its articles on public questions 
| are sound, thoughtful, and timely. 


Harper's Magazine is the veteran of the mouthlies, 
and is too well known to need mention. During the 
many years of its life it bas had a steady growth and 
improvement, and nothing has been left undone which 
could add to the permanent value and interest of the 
magazine.—Commercial Advertiser: New York. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 
Harrer’s Macazrng, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harper's WeEekty, and Harrer’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $T (0. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivi 
Suusoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

"he Postage within the United States is for the 
Maaazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazay 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrek.y or Bazan, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Wrekty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specitied, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazryz, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

Terws ror Apverristne in Harper's Perroproats. 

Harper's Mavazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
r Line, each insertion. 
eekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 





Ha "3 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


SPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Addie 
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FACETLE. 


Tur Paris bute het r 
every thing—bear's meat, 
badgers, swans, cranes, 
owls, cormorants, 
Not content 
th this variety, one en- 
terprising tradesman hung 
a mon ke y at his door. => 
good to 

stomer 
yon never 
than 


sell > 








ihe $ 


a better 
makes.” j 

“But w hat does the meat if 
taste like /] 

“Oh, w iia you wish j 

—beef, pork, mutton ; 
the monkey imitates every 
thing.” f 
nda 

As a Criminal was being 
led to the scaffold he stop- 
ped and asked the execn- 

* tiomer what day of the week 
it was. 

**Monday,” w 
swer. 

**Oh dear!” sighed the ee 
culprit, ‘“‘that’s just my - 
luck: the week is begin- 
ving badly.” é 
o-- pon te y, A 
TO HOUSE- 

MAIDS. 


pasty 


or 


as the an ; j 


HINTS 


BY ONE OF 
The following daily plan 

of work for 10use-maid 

in asmall femily shouldbe <=— 


THEMSELVES. 








winted in bold type, and ae 
nung up in a conspicuous = 
place in the kitct 3, 80 tha at oo 
in any emerge = 








once be ref 2 . 
Half past six o'clock . M. 
re ee 





—Rise ; upon 

don’t. Wait till your mis- —~ 
tress rings; it won't trou- ——— 
dle her much, aud a little 

extra snooze will do you 

no harm. In the event of 

the milkman putting in an Lapy Doctor. * 
appearance at this absurdly Mrs, C. “Well, 


early hour, let him knock; 
your master will open the 
door, most likely—then why need you go? 

EBight.—About this time you had better think of preparing 
breakfast. If the family are in a hurry, don’t be annoyed if the 
water won't boil, but make the tea or coffee at once. Ifgthe fam- 
ily don’t like it, expatiate on the virtues of patience. You will 
probably be told to * hold your tongue,” and to “ leave the room.” 
Comply, under protest, with both requests. 

Nine.—You may pow endeavor to snatch a hasty morsel your- 
self. If the bell rings answer it with your. mouth full: this has 
always a pleasing effect, and is sure to be properly appreciated ; 
moreover, if your master and mistress have hearts—as they haven't, 
as a rule—they are likely to reflect upon the distr they occasion 
you by interrupting you at your meals, and will refrain for the 
future from doing so. 

Ten.—Clean up the breakfast things; don’t mind smashing a 
few cups and saucers. If crockeries were never smashed, how are 
the poor people who keep china shops to live ?. Look at it from this 
philanthropic point of view, and be happy. 

Eleven.—As soon as the master has taken his departure put his 
study to rights. In this you may allow your lataten tel eke yon, 
inasmuch as she will turn ont the pockets, of her husband's dress- 
ing-gown, aia appropriate all the loose half-pence she may find. 
Burn all the loose papers you find littering the place. Hide away 
all pipes and every thing in the shape of tobacco. Much amuse- 
ment will be caused when the master comes home. He likes to 
have : hunt for his slippers—all men do. 

"welve.—You ought, your mistress will say, to think of your up- 
stairs duties now: such as making the beds. Reprove her—not 
too severely, buf. more in sorrow than in anger. She mayn't like 
it—but what is that to you? The mont efficacious medicines are 
not always the most toothsome. Say that in your last place you 
were always allowed to do your work your own way. young, 
your mistress will probably give in. Rest a while; read a chapter 











or two of “The Nun of Nuremberg,” or some such exciting ro- 
mane-. Let the kitchen fire out,—Mem. In the winter always keep 


the nubbly bits of coal for yourself, and send only dust up stairs. 
Write poetry, and take your hair out of papers. 

One P.M.—Your mistress will then take a little snack by way of 
lunch, or if there are children they will dine at this hour. Be 
late with the dinner; it improves the appetites of the youngsters, 
and makes them late for school: then they get into a row, and 
you are amply rewarded for any annoyance they may have inflict- 
ed upon you, and can go about your work with the consoling re- 
flection that you are at peace with all mankind. 

Two.—You dine now—don't hurry yourself—you can't afford to 
suffer from indigestion, Eat heartily, and afterward have a nap 
upon the hearth- -rug. Exercise after a full meal is decidedly un- 
wholesome. 

Three.—Clean the steps. 

Four,—Make the beds. 

Five.—Prepare for your 
master’s dinner. When he 
comes home a scene may 
be expected; if you send 
the food up stairs in a luke- 
warm condition your mis- 
tress will catch it. © You 
then can ascertain how she 
likes it. If you have a wish 
of your own, you may have 
words with her. If so, give 
her warning; she can't do 
without you. If she says 
she can, pack up your traps 
and leave the house direct- 
ly. This will show that you 
are not to be trifled with. 

Half past Siz,—Tea. 

From Seven till Eleven.— 
Flirt with the Muses. Don't 
clear up the dinner things, 
but leave them till to-mor- 
row. Ask to go out for 
half an hour, and don't 
come in till past ten. Swear 
the house-clocks are all 
——- Have some supper 
and light literature; put 
your hair in papers. Don’t 
turn off the gas at the me- 
ter; you may be blown up 
in the night. No matter; 
your mistress blows you up 
every day. Gals are used 
to skunning. Go to bed. 

i eed 
THE NEW CODE. 

The following crimes and 
offenses may be committed 
with impunity, and with- 
out fear of consequences : 

Killing—time. 

Murdering—an air. 

Smothering — the 
ings. 

Stifling—a laugh. 

Striking—a balance. 

Forging anchors. 

Picking—your steps. 

Stealing—a kiss 


feel- 





Coining—moncy 

Poaching—evgs. 

Breaking into—a gallop. 

Trespassing—on the at- 
tention. 

Beating—-carpets. 

Shooting—Niagara, and 

Setting the East River on FASH 
fire. Fas 





and rr : | 





‘Well 
Mum 





AUNT. 


there, 


, and how’s. Baby 
, She’s pretty 


* Now, 
Jimmy (who has 
then Cake and Win 


r. ‘* Well—well—what do you say to—a—Cr 


HARPER'S 





























to-Day, 
Com fortabl eC. 


Mrs. Cloggings ?” 


= 


WUT tee At 
AN 


I'he Powder as you gave 


VIVID DESCRIPTION. 


Jimny, tell 


teen out 


me 
wis 
ana 





l we pet Day.’ 
> es Aunty, 






WISE 


er Oil !?! 


IN 


* Cod-L My Dear Doctor 





we 


& 
lea beter re we came away. 


her don’t 


BAZAR.. 


had Dinner 


HIS GENERATION. 


I couldn’t take 


am 


nd Coraqua! 


seem 


to have d 


directly 


ch Horrible 
* 


me her 





Stult 
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Rob Roy sends us the 
following conundrums : 

What By deprived 
of one of its letters, be- 
comes what all young miss- 
es desire to possess ?—A 
(clover. 

What blossom, deprived 
of one of its letters, is oft- 
enest. sent by lovers ?— 
(P)ink 

What flowers speak the 
sweetest words to friends, 
aud ‘the bitterest to ene- 
mies ?—Tu-lips. 

pra Fe 


A certain Sunday-schoo! 
teacher was in the habit of 
making a collection in bis 
juvenile class for mission- 
ary objects. He was not a 
little surprised one dey to 
find a counterfeit shilling 
among the coppers, and on 
asking the class who put it 
there, the donor was point- 
ed out to hixa by one who 
had seen him deposit it. 

“Didn’t you Know that 
one this was good fornothing?” 

' said the ‘teacher. 

' “Yes,” answered the boy. 

“Then what did you put 
it in the box for?" 

The" boy coolly replied, 
“TI didn't s’pose the little 
heathens would kuow the 
difference; so I thought it 
would ibe just as good for 
them 








SHenan hate! 
Wy) Vides 


Wot 1 ivy * 


SSR oe 

Tue Heteur or Movesty. 
—The most bashful girl we 
ever knew was one who 
blushed when she was ask- 
ed if she had not beeu 
courting sleep. 

Re SLE TE EWI 





= ; Aw ADVERTISEMENT. 
individual who ws bay a 
person to take care of his 
children advertised in an 
Eastern paper “‘for one 
whose patience is inex- 
haustible, whose temper is 
tireless, whose vigilance is 
unwinking, whose power of pleasing is boundless, whose industry 
is matchless, and whose neatness is unparalleled.” 
— 

Mieur anp Maty.—Hood, in Sodivibins the meeting of a man 
and a lion, said the man ran off with all his might, and the lion 
with all his mane. 


no Hurt Fes.” 





— 


Inpucement.—An old minister the other day asked a woman 
what could be done to induce her husband to attend church. ‘1 
don't know,” she replied, ‘‘ unless you were to put a pipe auda 
jug of whisky in the pew.” 

niece ads 

If brooks are, as poets call them, the most joyous things in 

nature, what are they always murmuring about ? 
——— > 
Among the curious tombstone inscriptions which have come to 
our ears lately are the following: 
Here lies Betsy: 
Where she’s gone, and how she fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 
A happy pendent to this is the,followinug: 
n memory of Jane Bent, 
Wlio kicked dp her heels, and away she went. 
PIAS ath EH. 

Zoo.oeicaL.—Naturalists tell ns that such a thing as 

is not now to be found on the Catskill Mowatains. 
SE SEP EM 

A clergyman says it is curious to note how many people attend 
acircus “only because they w: ant to please their children ; but still 
more curious to observe that in many instances it takes two or 
three able-bodied men, with as many women, to look after one 
little boy or girl.” 


a inocusrt 


ee 


A man recently killed himself on the novel ground that his 
wife wished to get a divorce from him, and he wanted to spite he: 
dnlpainibiligp nls tian 

Why is wheat like a baby ?—Because it is first cradled, 
thrashed, and then becomes the fovr of the family. 

pmpnidtiing 

A boy on board a steamer got up quite a panic among the pas- 
sengers recently. He bolted suddenly into the cabin one morn- 
ing, before the passengers hi 1d fairly rubbed their 7 open, € x- 
claiming, ‘* We are lost !” ** Lost! !” exclaimed another. Lost !” 
screamed out the whole crew. ‘ Yes, lost,” said the lad, aston- 
ished at the alarm he had created. ‘I know we are lost, because 
the captain’s on top o’ the 
housé, and another man’s 
upon the mast, looking to 
fee where we are!” 


then 


>— — 


Cante or A Luxatio Din- 
NI Odd fish, including 
pike and sword fish. Broth 
of a boy, mocktail, and P 
soup. H bone and cold 
shoulder. Chops and chan- 
Ducks and drakes 
und March hares. Boiled 
owls, gammon, and Shank- 
lin Chine. Larks,. cox- 
combs, aud fairgame. Mag- 
pie, plebald, and madcap 

pudding. Hot codlins, 
Coded berry and April fool, 
puffs and tiummery. Sweets 
of office. Vegetable ivory 
and evergreens.- Brawn 
and muscles. Greenwich 
rolls and Peckham Rye 
bread. Sauce of the Nile. 
Cakes and ale. Pippins and 
cheese. Dessert: Fruits 
of the Election, meddlers, 
olive branches, apple s from 
the Dead Sea, cherry ripe a 
oranges and lemons, City 
plums, regular jam, and 
game preserves. Wines 
rom the wood, and spirits 
from the deep. The whole 
to conclude with T., sober- 
water, and weeds in the 
garden. 

— 

There are two periods in 
the life of man, at which he 
is too wise to tell woman 
the exact truth: when he 
is in love—and when he 
isn’t. 


cres, 


aides 

An old lady was asked 
what she thought.of one of 
her neighbors by the name 
of Jones, and with a very 
knowing look she replied : 
“Why, I don’t like to say 
any thing about my neigh- 
bors; but as to Mr. Jones 
— sometimes I think—and 
then again I don’t know— 
but, after all, Irather guess 
he'll turn out a good deal 
such a sort of a man as I 
take him to be.” 


that!’ 














